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COMMENTARY 


They Scoop to Conquer. The Hispanic American Report is not in the busi- 
ness of getting scoops or breaking stories. It was therefore in a routine way that 
in October we reported on the existence of a secret base at Retalhuleu in Guatemala. 
The story caught the attention of the alert few, notably Carey McWilliams, editor of 
the Nation, with whom we had hitherto had no contact. His questions were sharp 
and pertinent. This incident brought us into conversation also with I. F. Stone, the 
able editor of Stone's Weekly, and with several other unassuming reporters and 
commentators. 











The New York Times still deserves to be described as the world's greatest 
newspaper, despite the performance of its staff members who called long distance 
and displayed a lack of familiarity with the problem. At long last, on the basis of 
our conversations, Paul Kennedy was sent to Guatemala in January, whence he 
wrote reports substantiating what we had told the New York Times, although there 
was no word about the source of the original information. At this point AP and UPI, 
which had likewise been showing a marked unconcern, got into the act and wrote as 
though the news had just broken. In the January 7 issue of the Nation, Don Dwig- 
gins, aviation editor of the Los Angeles Mirror, wrote an article in which he 
acknowledged his debt to the Hispanic American Report. It was somewhat less 
than gracious for Time magazine to pick up the story and write as though Dwiggins 
had permitted it to sweep the field with a dramatic revelation. 














This simplified account of an experience which brought us in contact with 
newsmen in many places has three morals. The first is that the world has come 


to a pretty pass when an academic journal like the Hispanic American Report, 
which makes no attempt to lead the pack, nevertheless studies a story on the spot 
and analyzes it two months before our scoop-crazy press, acting on information 
from the Hispanic American Report, finally gets around to covering it. There 
are so few trained area specialists in journalism that in the foreign field our news- 
papers are often bewildered and lost. The second moral is that the U.S. Govern- 
ment is not telling us many things which we ought to know. In our wicked world, 
the C.I.A. is a necessary evil, even if it does occasionally make mistakes. It is 
nevertheless disturbing that the policy of official secrecy in the United States has 
gone so far that the International Press Institute in Zurich, Switzerland, should 
have recently described the U.S. press as not being completely free because of the 
official habit of suppressing information. The last moral is that gratitude among 
journalists is a rare commodity. Lest it be thought that we view newsmen with 
special disfavor (we do not), it should be stressed that our sharpest strictures 
are reserved for the all too numerous academicians who lift material from the 
Hispanic American Report without ever indicating the source. 











Contrasts in Black and White. The U.S. press has succeeded in spreading 
the idea that anyone who is jailed by Castro must be a courageous freedom fighter, 
while anyone imprisoned by Generalissimo Franco must be a Communist. The facts 
bear out neither contention. A number of distinguished Spaniards put on trial re- 
cently would be personae gratae even to the American Mercury. Professor Enri- 
que Tierno Galvan of the University of Salamanca is one of Spain's leading consti- 
tutional lawyers. Francisco Herrera is a businessman and brother of the Bishop 
of Malaga. Dionisio Ridruejo is a former fascist who fought with Hitler's Blue 
Division against the Russians in World War II; could we demand more? Ignacio 
Sotelo is a nephew of the Monarchist leader José Calvo Sotelo, who was murdered 
in Madrid shortly before the outbreak of the Civil War. We have heard much of 
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Castro's failure to provide prisoners with proper legal protection, but the press 
has scarcely mentioned, if at all, the rebuff given to a distinguished international 
group of lawyers who went to investigate the state of fundamental human rights in 
Spain. The hostility to Franco springs from a variety of sources, some pure and 
some turbid. It would be the height of naiveté to allow ourselves to be deluded by 
Franco's propaganda that his enemies are Communists, Masons, and Protestants. 


The Caravan Passes. The dispute between Mufioz Marin and the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy of Puerto Rico has left a bad taste in everyone's mouth, although 
the Partido Popular DemocrAtico is enjoying the sweet fruits of victory. It was an 
absurd dispute. The essence of the Christian religion is "Hope, Faith, and Love," 
and to reduce serious theological arguments to a petty difference about the details 
of birth control would be silly were it not tragic. Anyone viewing the population 
explosion in Latin America, with the concomitant production of millions of children 
for whom there is no place and who will lead a wretched life of despair and frustra- 
tion, must if he is honest and realistic conclude that the real sin is to bring into the 
world children who are unwanted and who will not have the love and attention which 
we owe to every child. Not to face up to this fact is a sin of omission as grievous 
as any sinof commission. The curious thing is that the display of clerical intol- 
erance came not from the island clergy but from representatives of the supposedly 
tolerant mainland. The miserable showing in the elections of the Partido de Accién 
Cristiana was a further proof of the lack of religious vehemence among the native 
Puerto Ricans. Indeed, the whole Caribbean is marked by religious apathy, and 
we should for example be in error if we exaggerated the strength of the Cuban 
Church in its fight with Fidel Castro. The problem is quite different in the high- 
land areas of Colombia and Ecuador, as well as in Argentina, where there is a 
hard core of determined clericalism. 





Echoes of a Banging Shoe. To bang one's shoe on the desk at a United Nations 
meeting has been denounced as an unseemly use of an international gathering for po- 
litical purposes. Unseemly it was, but there is nothing unusual about using an inter- 
national conference as an instrument of policy rather than a place for quiet delibera- 
tion. The United States used the 1954 Pan American Conference in Caracas to 
prepare the way for what Latin Americans call "Operation Guatemala."' Now Ecuador, 
which is to be the host at the Eleventh Conference of American States, has blatantly 
misused its position as the seat of an inter-American conference. The bitter bor- 
der dispute between Peru and Ecuador involves a complicated tangle of historical 
claims, and even those who have devoted years to this problem cannot agree. It is 
only natural that Ecuador should think that it was right and that Peru was wrong. 

We must be patient if Ecuador accuses the United States of pressing for and indeed 
imposing a solution favorable to Peru in the interests of preserving the facade of 
inter-American unity. What is not cricket is for the secretariat of the Quito con- 
ference to bombard the world with anti- Peruvian propaganda, as though the aim of 
the meeting were to indict Peru. The Prado government has justifiably announced 
that in these circumstances it cannot attend the Quito meeting. No wonder that 
Ecuador feels sympathy for Fidel Castro's Cuba. Ecuador is doing to Peru what 
Cuba is doing to the United States. 





Ronald Hilton 
Editor 
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SPAIN 


Law Professor Suspended; Spanish Justice Questioned. Enrique Tierno Gal- 
van, professor of constitutional law at the University of Salamanca, was suspended 
by government order and threatened with arrest if he remained in Salamanca. The 
Christian Science Monitor reported that Tierno Galv4n had been summoned to the 
Ministry of Education and informed that he had been suspended and was being inves- 
tigated. Army and Church authorities had initiated the action against him, appar- 
ently because of the ideological content of his lectures and because he had openly 
opposed the regime. This was not the first time that Tierno Galvan had had dif- 
ferences with the government. In 1957 he had served a two-week jail sentence as 
a result of his political activities, and in 1959 he was fined $500 for attending a 
meeting of anti- Franco monarchists. 








On November 8 Tierno Galvan was summoned to stand trial again in a Madrid 
civil court (HAR, XIII: 362). Nine other well-known Spaniards were to be tried at 
the same time on a variety of charges ranging from criticism of the regime to the 
distribution of subversive propaganda and the attempt to form political parties. 

Most of the members of this group had also been arrested during the unrest preva- 
lent in 1956 and 1957 but had been released on bail after spending several months in 
prison. Among them were Francisco Herrera, a businessman, lawyer, and brother 
of the Bishop of M4laga; Dionisio Ridruejo, writer, lecturer, poet, anda former 
Falange leader who served with the Blue Division in Russia during World War II; 
and Ignacio Sotelo, nephew of the Monarchist party leader José Calvo Sotelo, who 
was murdered in Madrid shortly before the outbreak of the Civil War. On Novem- 
ber 9 the trial was postponed when it was discovered that two of the members of the 
group--the 24-year-old Sotelo and Valentfn Lépez Aparicio, who was accused of be- 
ing a Minister of the Republican Government in Exile--had left the country. The 
former was said to be in France, the latter in Germany; both faced immediate ar- 
rest if they returned to Spain. The rest were to stand trial after the police had com- 
pleted a thorough search for the missing men, who, if not found, would be tried in 
absentia. 


A group of lawyers from Great Britain, the United States, Chile, Venezuela, 
and Argentina came to Madrid to investigate the state of fundamental human rights 
in Spain, as well as reports of the maltreatment of political prisoners. They were 
received by officials of the Ministry of Justice and told, among other things, that 
no individuals accused of Civil War crimes were still in prison and that any police 
officers found guilty of mistreating prisoners would be dealt with under the law. 
As far as the re-establishment of military law, this was considered an internal 
question not to be discussed with foreign lawyers; military law was regarded as 
necessary to deter terrorism. The Ministry of Justice also maintained that condi- 
tions in Spanish prisons were comparable to those anywhere in the world and that 
the prisons were open for all to see. The visiting lawyers retorted that they had 
not yet received permission to see them. In a subsequent interview, Spanish law- 
yers admitted that none of the statements made by the Ministry officials had been 
completely accurate and that there indeed existed documented cases of accused per- 
sons' failing to be accorded the elementary rights of defense. The visiting lawyers 
also talked to many families who had relatives in prison who had either reported 
mistreatment or had been waiting for long periods of time for their cases to come 
up for trial. The lawyers planned to publish the material they had collected. 
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Information Week Canceled; Censorship Opposed. The Episcopal Commis- 
sion on Doctrine and Social Orientation organized a week-long conference to be 
held in Valladolid early in November on the subject of public information, which had 
been the theme of the Sixth International Congress held in Santander in July. However, 
the Valladolid conference was "postponed." The title of the conference, "Information 
in contemporary society: beginnings and problems," sounded controversial in view 
of the absence of freedom of the press in Spain today, but the actual reasons for the 
postponement were not clear. The newspaper Informations Catholiques Interna- 
tionales speculated about possible reasons. The letter criticizing many aspects of 
the regime, which had been published by Basque priests in July (HAR, XIII: 431), 
had produced a delicate situation which could only be aggravated by a public discus- 
sion of the censored Spanish press, and the bishops apparently feared that the con- 
ference debates might develop into an open criticism of the Franco regime. Indeed, 
it was possible that the government had ordered the postponement of the meeting. 








More than 240 writers, scientists, and publishers addressed a letter to Min- 
ister of Education Jestis Rubio and Minister of Information Gabriel Arias Salgado 
formally appealing for a relaxation of press censorship and a classification of the 
confusing restrictions on writers under the Franco regime. They stated that the 
problems caused by this obstruction to their work led them to "break the patient 
and prolonged silence" which they had so far maintained. While they realized that 
their petition would not bring about the suspension of censorship, they requested 
that some explicit regulations governing censorship be drawn up, with due judicial 
guarantees establishing the right of appeal, and that the government officials en- 
trusted with the task of applying these regulations be named, since the anonymity 
behind which the censors worked resulted in extremely arbitrary acts. It was pointed 
out that because of the censorship, the impression had spread abroad that Spanish 
culture was at a low level. Among the letter's most famous signatories were the 
former president of the University of Madrid, Pedro Lafn Entralgo; the novelist 
Camilo José Cela; the well-known writer Ram6n Pérez de Ayala; theatrical pro- 
ducer José Tamayo; and playwright Joaquin Calvo Sotelo, brother of the aforemen- 
tioned Monarchist leader. 


Civil Governor of Barcelona Dismissed. The highly unpopular civil governor 
of Barcelona, General Felipe Acedo Colunga, was dismissed from office by Gener- 
alissimo Francisco Franco presumably because of the recent unrest in Catalonia 
(HAR, XIII: 585). The new governor, Matfas Vega Guerra, was one of Franco's 
oldest supporters and an organizer of the uprising in the Canary Islands at the be- 
ginning of the Civil War. 





Spain Criticized in the United Nations. Ghana, Guinea, India, Nepal, Burma, 
Ceylon, Nigeria, and Afghanistan sponsored a resolution criticizing Spain and Por- 
tugal for noncompliance with the U.N. charter by withholding information on their 
overseas territories. Although the resolution passed, the charges against Spain 
were withdrawn when Madrid agreed to submit information regarding social, eco- 
nomic, and educational conditions in the territories of Ifni, Spanish Sahara, the 
island of Fernando Po, and Rio Muni in West Africa. While the Madrid government 
stated that ''we have nothing to hide,"" Portugal continued to refuse the information 
requested because it considered the overseas provinces and the homeland a single 
entity (see PORTUGAL). 





Agriculture Damaged by Heavy Rains. Excessive rainfall in October, said 
to be the heaviest in the century, caused severe damage to the cotton crop, espe- 
cially in Cérdoba and Extremadura, the principal cotton-producing regions of 
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Spain. Earlier in the season there had been optimistic predictions of a bumper 
crop, but it now appeared that the harvest would be greatly reduced. Only one- 
third of the crop had been harvested in Cérdoba and about one-fourth in Extrema- 
dura. Unless the rains stopped, the rest of the crop would probably be lost. The 
grain crop was also severely affected. The autumn harvest would undoubtedly suf- 
fer, but more serious was the delay caused in sowing, as tractors were unable to 
work in the partially inundated fields. The government was prepared to distribute 
farm machinery and draft animals as soon as the rain abated so that work might 
then proceed as quickly as possible. Farmers who worked fields in addition to 
their own would also be exempted from paying certain taxes. To compensate for 
the delay in sowing the grain, the Ministry of Agriculture made a short-cycle seed 
grain available to farmers. This grain could be harvested in the spring and could 
be purchased either with cash or on credit, with payment deferred until after the 
harvest. 


Foreign Trade. A meeting attended by Spanish and German representatives 
of industry, banking, and government was held in Madrid. The topics discussed 
included the effects of the recent Spanish policy of economic liberalization, the 
possibilities of collaboration between Spain and Germany, and the present state of 
European proposals for integration. Spain is not a member of the Inner Six or the 
Outer Seven. The boom in German industry, brought about in part by the growth 
of the Common Market, had resulted in a mass exodus of Spanish workers to Ger- 
many (HAR, XIII: 586). 





Spain signed a pact with the United Arab Republic designed to facilitate trade 
between the two countries. The pact was presumably an outgrowth of the Septem- 
ber 23 meeting between President Abdel Gamal Nasser and Generalissimo Franco 
(HAR, XIII: 585). 


PORTUGAL 


Amnesty Granted in Honor of Prince Henry the Navigator. Since the begin- 
ning of the celebrations in honor of the 500th anniversary of the death of Prince 
Henry the Navigator, the Portuguese press had urged the government to climax the 
commemorative proceedings by granting a general amnesty of dramatic proportions. 
The press argued that such an action would have two highly desirable effects: the 
critics of Portuguese policies would be impressed by so democratic and generous 
a move, and national unity would be strengthened. On November 12 the government 
announced an amnesty decree granting pardon to persons guilty of "crimes against 
the internal or external security of the state,'' or of any of 20 other kinds of politi- 
cal or civil transgressions. The decree did not extend to prisoners with backgrounds 
of repeated offenses, nor did it entail restitution of civil rights. 





Included in the general amnesty were writer Aquilino Ribeiro, whose book 
Quando os lobos uivam (When the Wolves Howl) had been condemned for treating 
the Portuguese judiciary authorities with contempt, and lawyer Manuel Anselmo 
de Castro, an extreme rightist who had been charged with libeling a high-ranking 
political figure. Another prominent lawyer, Jofo de Palma Carlos, who had been 
awaiting trial for conspiracy against the government, was informed that he would 
not be summoned to court. However, he was ordered to maintain fixed residence 
in Lisbon. Palma Carlos had been asked to act as the defense attorney for prison- 
ers in Luanda, Angola, who had been accused of conspiring against the Salazar re- 
gime. He had accepted their request but had been refused permission to embark 
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at Lisbon airport by officers of the Policia Internacional do Estado (PIDE). The 
International Commission of Jurists raised strong objections to this impediment 
and attempted to persuade Portuguese authorities to grant Palma Carlos the nec- 
essary permit. Failing in this, the Commission requested that Ant6énio Alberto 
Saboia Lima, a Brazilian trial lawyer, be permitted to observe the court proceed- 
ings in Luanda. Portugal turned down this request also, on the grounds that it had 
the situation well in hand and required no outside assistance. Saboia Lima's visa 
was subsequently rendered invalid for Portuguese Africa. The Brazilian monthly 
Portugal Democrdtico, published in SAo Paulo by Portuguese exiles, mocked the 
amnesty ferociously, asserting that it was a grandstand play for international ap- 
proval at a time of crisis. 





Ultramar: Focus of U.N. Controversy. The General Assembly Trustee- 
ship Committee of the United Nations directed Portugal to report "without delay" 
on its ten overseas territories. The resolution, sponsored by African and Asian 
nations, had originally aimed harsh accusations at both the Iberian nations (see 
. p. 768) but was modified when Spain promised to submit details on its colonies. 
The Soviet Union opposed the amendment, suggesting that it was the result of "'co- 
lonialist pressure.'' Nevertheless, the modified resolution passed by a vote of 45 
to 6, with 24 abstentions. Endorsing the resolution were 21 African and Asian del- 
egations, 8 European, 7 Middle Eastern, and 9 Latin American. Against it were 
Belgium, Brazil, France, South Africa, Spain, and Portugal. The two most note- 
worthy abstentions came from the United States and the Soviet Union. It was gen- 
erally believed that the United States was reluctant to oppose Portugal while main- 
taining bases on that country's territory. Among the many critics, both foreign 
and home-grown, of Washington's position on the issue was Senator Wayne Morse, 
an adviser to the U.N. Trusteeship Committee. Morse strongly urged that Spain, 
Portugal, and all other countries with colonial territories should use the United 
Nations as a "great clearing house" for administrative problems, and he expressed 
strong sympathy for the Afro-Asian anti-colonialism proposal. He added, however, 
that he would vote "according to the final decision of my government, irrespective 
of what it is.'' The Soviet Union abstained presumably because they did not like the 
modification and a negative vote could be construed as unfriendly to the African na- 
tions. Among the other countries abstaining were Australia, Austria, Canada, Chile, 
Great Britain, Nationalist China, Colombia, the Dominican Republic, Italy, Japan, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Pakistan, and Panama. 





In England, the Conservative London Daily Express termed Great Britain's 
abstention ''disgraceful."' Contrasting the peaceful history of Portuguese overseas 
rule with the chaos left by Belgium in the Congo, the paper argued that Britain had 
shamed itself by failing to take a firm stand against the resolution. As for Portugal, 
it persisted in its refusal to refer to its overseas possessions as "colonies" and 
submitted no report. 





Security Seat for Portugal Doubtful. Portugal's candidacy for the seat on the 
U.N. Security Council to be vacated in December by Italy appeared in jeopardy be- 
cause of hostility from African and Asian nations. In Lisbon, Martinho Nobre de 
Melo, editor of the Diario Popular, conjectured that India and Ghana would be the 
main stumbling blocks to Portugal's election. While noting that there was evidence 
of a "genuine African point of view tending to distrust Red imperialism no less than 
white ‘colonialism, ' he gave voice to his countrymen's apprehensions concerning 
Pandit Nehru's attitude toward Portugal's Indian enclaves. Pointing to the fact that 
India's recent stand on Portuguese holdings in Asia weighed heavily against Portu- 
gal in its bid for a position on the Security Council, he concluded that, if Portugal 
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were not elected, "such injustice would. .. have to be taken as a straw in the 
wind of an approaching gale." 


That storm warnings were up was made clear in November by India's dele- 
gate to the U.N., Krishna Menon, who spoke with open hostility toward Portugal 
before the General Assembly. Simultaneously, the Indian Government published 
a booklet describing the situation in Portuguese Africa as "explosive in the ex- 
treme."' Having already announced its intention of integrating Dadra, Nagar Aveli, 
Diu, Dam4o, and Goa (HAR, XIII: 365), India obviously felt little need to speak 
softly to Portugal. 


Portuguese Reaction to U.S. Presidential Election. The news of John F. 
Kennedy's election on November 8 was initially reported by the Portuguese press 
with almost no editorial comment. Later in the month, however, Dutra Faria, 
columnist for the Lisbon Diario de Noticias, the leading pro-government journal, 
summed up the general reaction in an article entitled "The Two K's." In essence, 
Faria expressed doubt that the ''Yankee K" could stand up to the bullying tactics 
of the "Russian K.'' Reviewing the President-elect's campaign promises, the pa- 
per predicted that if he followed through by taking the "proper democratic stand" 
against colonialism and fascism, it would cost him dearly. 








MEXICO 


Widespread Political Unrest. During the last quarter of 1960, Mexico ap- 
peared to be approaching a crucial point in its internal affairs because of the in- 
creased activity of so-called leftist elements. Some political analysts attributed 
the emboldened attitude of the demonstrators to President Adolfo L6épez Mateos' 
statement in July that "within the constitution, my government is of the extreme 
left’ (HAR, XIII: 436). Other students of Mexican affairs pointed to the persistent 
criticism of the Mexican Government by former President (1934-40) Lazaro Carde- 
nas. They also noted Cardenas' support of the Cuban Revolution and his close 
friendship with Vicente Lombardo Toledano, head of the leftist Partido Popular 
Socialista (PPS). Cardenas, with his many followers, was probably the principal 
threat to the L6pez Mateos administration, although some believed that the unrest 
was caused by increased Communist activity in Mexico. Almost none looked be- 
neath the surface to note that Mexico, with a population of approximately 34.6 mil- 
lion, was still an underdeveloped land with nearly 3 million families earning an 
annual wage of from $64 to $480. These unfortunate persons would continue to be 
a threat to stable government until their standard of living improved. 





The nerve center of Communist activity in Mexico was said to be the large 
Soviet Embassy, headed by Ambassador Vladimir I. Bazikin. The embassy had 
long maintained one of the largest staffs of the Soviet missions in the Western 
Hemisphere--about 130 persons. Unlike other embassies, where many members 
of the staff were Mexicans, the Russian Embassy retained only Soviet citizens or 
Spanish Communists trained in Russia. Mexicans were not even allowed within 
the embassy compound. All menial and clerical work was done by Russians. The 
children of staff members were not allowed to attend Mexican schools but were 
taught within the compound by Russians. It was a common observation that the 
extent of diplomatic and trade relations between Mexico and the Soviet Union did 
not justify such a large embassy staff. The conclusion drawn was that the Russian 
diplomats were engaged in an immense program of propaganda and espionage in 
Mexico, Central America, and the Caribbean. 
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President L6pez Mateos appeared to be fully aware of what was going on in 
Mexico. He had applied restrictive measures at times to limit demonstrations 
which might lead to the destruction of property or to the incitement of others to take 
militant action against the government. He had imprisoned the powerful leader of 
the Federation of Railway Workers, Demetrio Vallejo (HAR, XII: 649), and the fa- 
mous painter David Alfaro Siqueiros, secretary general of the Communist Party in 
Mexico (HAR, XIII: 508). However, he had seemed to oppose government interfer- 
ence as long as there was nothing openly illegal about the leftist actions. His gov- 
ernment had kept close surveillance on all such activities and in 1959 expelled two 
members of the Russian Embassy on charges of inciting a railway strike (HAR, 

XII: 135). Since then the Russians had been careful to remain within the law. Cu- 
ban affairs were also the cause of some worry to Lépez Mateos. Because Cuba's 
Embassy had become quite active since July, the President had assigned special 
representatives to check on fingerprints and photographs of all Cubans arriving in 
Mexico. Some 5,000 Cubans were living in Mexico, most of them anti-Castro ex- 
iles. An attempt was made to halt the flood of pro-Castro and Communist propa- 
ganda leaflets, books, and magazines that were reaching Mexico. Prominent Cubans 
who had recently moved to Mexico and were living in the Cuban Embassy were Nico- 
l4s Guillén, the well-known Negro Communist poet, and the novelist Alejo Carpentier. 
Both men had assumed active roles in leftist groups in Mexico. The Mexican Gov- 
ernment was careful not to provoke criticism by taking hasty action. 


Despite all these activities, membership in leftist political parties had fallen 
off, and in November the three radical leftist parties held a series of meetings 
aimed at resolving their differences. The three left-wing parties recognized by the 
Mexican Government are the PPS, the leading leftist party; the Communist Party, 
violently anti-government; and the Partido Obrero y Campesino de México (POCM), 
the farm-labor party, which holds a moderate attitude toward government actions 
but usually supports the PPS. As head of the PPS, Lombardo Toledano sought to 
bring the membership of both the Communist Party and the POCM under the banner 
of the PPS. He had long desired to offer a haven in Mexico for all Communists and 
Communist sympathizers. Recently he had said that the PPS sought a union with 
other forces to establish "a national democratic front that will include workers, 
farmers, public employees, nationalistic middle class persons, and others." How- 
ever, because Lombardo Toledano wanted the overall leadership of the parties for 
himself, it was doubtful that a coalition could be achieved. All leaders realized 
that some sort of union was necessary if the present parties were to thrive, but 
because of internal jealousies, none was willing to make concessions. 


In preparation for the election campaign in 1961, labor unions and political 
organizations held lengthy indoctrination meetings for their members. The gov- 
ernment party Partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRI) on November 26 urged 
its members to support the government and work for the service of the country. 
PRI head Alfonso Corona del Rosal sought the women's vote and urged them to 
take an active part in national life. Secretary general Vicencio Tovar of the right- 
ist Partido Acci6n Nacional (PAN) vehemently criticized the PRI and accused the 
government of lethargy in implemehting social reforms. Jorge Siegriest, leader 
of the conservative Partido Nacionalista Mexicano (PNM), eagerly told his congre- 
gation that the PNM would become the standard-bearer and promoter of justice and 
liberty for all Mexicans. 


Acapulco, famed international tourist resort in the state of Guerrero, was 
the scene of riotous demonstrations during November. Agitators were protesting 
against Governor Rail Caballero Aburto, who had been severely criticized by Aca- 
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pulco's reform-minded mayor, Jorge Joseph. Governor Caballero Aburto had been 
installed in 1957 as a reward for his staunch support of the ruling PRI. As he ad- 
justed to his office, he found lucrative positions in the state for some sixty brothers, 
cousins, and other kin. His family acquired property in the state capital, Chilpan- 
cingo, in Mexico City, and in Acapulco. The family also reportedly had interests 

in brothels and bars. Joseph, a 49-year-old schoolteacher, defeated a trio of Ca- 
ballero Aburto's relatives for the office of mayor of Acapulco. Facing threats 

from the governor and his supporters, Joseph filed charges of malfeasance in of- 
fice against Caballero Aburto with the Ministry of the Interior in Mexico City. The 
charges were referred to a committee of the Chamber of Deputies for study and ac- 
tion. As late as the end of November, however, the Chamber of Deputies had still 
failed to condemn the governor, saying that the charges were not well founded. In 
the meantime there were strikes, demonstrations, killings, and brutal tortures in 
the state of Guerrero. Federal troops were sent into restore order. Governor 
Caballero Aburto accused international Communism of trying to do in Guerrero what 
Fidel Castro did in Cuba. The violence continued unabated. 


Industrialists Alarmed by Nationalization. Mexican and foreign investors 
had become alarmed at the rapid rate at which the government was nationalizing 
basic industries (HAR, XIII: 674-5). The Confederaci6n de CAamaras Industriales 
(CCI), which corresponds to the National Association of Manufacturers in the United 
States, warned that businessmen and investors were concerned over the government 
expropriation of activities normally operated by private enterprise. Asa result of 
the widespread uneasiness, Mexican industrialists asked the government to define 
the spheres of government and private enterprise in Mexico. They warned that un- 
less the government responded, Mexican and foreign investors would be wary of 
making investments. Secretary of Industry and Commerce Rail Salinas Lozano 





merely replied that it was the administration's policy to increase the industrializa- 
tion of the country through measures that would ease and promote private invest- 
ments. 


The topic of "expropriation," "nationalization, '' and 'Mexicanization" was 
being discussed openly in labor conventions, in the press, in city streets and parks, 
and in the Chamber of Deputies. The Mexico City newspaper Excelsior said that 
intervenciones (nationalization) were ruinous if they exceeded fair limits, and it 
warned that nationalization "must not prove a trap for Soviet imperialism."' José 
Eduardo Molina Castillo, speaking before the Chamber of Deputies, referred to the 
recent acquisition of the Mexican Power and Light Company as a poor purchase 
since much of the machinery was obsolete--"'a pile of junk."" Most observers felt 
that Mexico was really devoted to economic and social progress through free enter- 
prise in all but basic industries, such as national resources, power, and transpor- 
tation. On the positive side it was shown that both American and Foreign Power 
and the Mexican Power and Light Company were satisfied with the prices paid for 
their holdings and with the method of acquisition. Carl D. Ross, a U.S. investment 
counselor in Mexico, felt that from now on the theme would be "Mexicanization" 
with broad public ownership and joint ventures nominally controlled by Mexican cap- 
italists. Ross claimed that the investment climate in Mexican business was superior 
to that in most other nations offering comparable stability. Most U.S. businessmen 
in Mexico exhibited little fear. This year would see an additional private U.S. in- 
vestment of $120 million raise the total U.S. investment to over the $1,000 million 
mark. In Latin America, only in Venezuela and Brazil were there more U.S. in- 
vestments. Juan Martinez del Campo, former head of the Mexican Chamber of 
Commerce, stated, "Foreign capital in Mexico is not a convenience but a necessity. 
Foreign investors must accept the same regulations that govern Mexican capital." 
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Fiftieth Anniversary of 1910 Revolution. The 1910 Revolution was celebrated 
on November 20, the date on which 50 years earlier the great patriot Francisco I. 
Madero had formulated the "Plan of San Luis Potosf,"' which led to the overthrow 
of President Porfirio Dfaz. Born in bloodshed and chaos, the Revolution laid the 
groundwork for the constitution of 1917 and the social reforms which the Mexican 
Government has sponsored since then. New concepts of education, state posses- 
sion of basic national resources, state and foreign investments, and land reform 
had been incorporated into Mexican life. Mexico was held up by many as the ex- 
ample of a fruitful revolution. The anniversary honored two revolutionary heroes, 
Madero and Aquiles Serd4n, who on November 18, 1910, in the city of Puebla 
bravely faced the soldiers of dictator Diaz. President L6pez Mateos led the cele- 
bration. He was accompanied by six living former Presidents of Mexico. Many 
foreign representatives also participated in the celebrations. Mexico had advanced 
since the revolution. Much remained to be done, however, before the underprivi- 
leged three-fourths of the population enjoyed the benefits of a full life. 





Presidential Trips. Lépez Mateos was back in Veracruz on November 6 
praising the progress made in that state during 1960. He madetrips to Jalapa, 
Cérdoba, and Orizaba dedicating colleges, distributing land, and praising the 
farmers, peasants, and workers. On November 17 he arrived in Puebla to ob- 
serve the ceremonies honoring Aquiles Serd4n as a part of the fiftieth anniversary 
celebration. By November 24 he was in the oil-rich area of Ciudad Madero, Ta- 
maulipas, and Poza Rica, accompanied by director Pascual Gutiérrez Roldan of 
the state oil enterprise Petréleos Mexicanos (PEMEX). Setting out on November 25 
in the company of the Secretaries of Labor, Social Security, Public Works, Agricul- 
ture, Natural Resources, and the directors of essential industries, L6épez Mateos 
traveled through the northern states of Chihuahua, Sinaloa, and Durango to observe 





the progress of public works, railroad and highway construction, agricultural proj- 
ects, and school building. 





Crisis in the Sugar Industry. Mexico's sugar industry faced a major crisis 
when both the sugar workers and the cane cultivators struck on November 16 against 
Mexico's 84 sugar mills. The sugar workers' union, the Sindicato Nacional de Tra- 
bajadores Azucareros de la Repiblica Mexicana, headed by deputy José Marfa Mar- 
tinez, had demanded a 40% general increase in wages plus increased fringe benefits. 
The cane cultivators, represented in the Unién de Productores de Cafia de Aztcar, 
had asked for higher sugar cane prices from the mills. The mill owners claimed 
that they could not afford to meet the demands unless the official price of sugar 
were raised by the government. The union countered by declaring that the owners 
were not taking into consideration the profits they made from the by-products of 
sugar production. Secretary of Industry and Commerce Salinas Lozano rejected 
several appeals made by the mill owners for a price increase, basing the govern- 
ment's refusal on a desire not to raise consumer prices. Fidel Vel4squez, secre- 
tary general of the government-oriented labor organization Confederaci6n de Tra- 
bajadores de México (CTM) and president of a CTM affiliated union, the Bloque de 
Unidad Obrera, pledged his support to the strikers and promised financial aid if the 
strike lasted beyond December 1. It was partially settled on November 23 when the 
union won a 13% wage increase plus many fringe benefits. Since no price increase 
had been authorized by the government, a spokesman for the mill owners claimed 
that the industry now faced serious financial difficulties. The cane cultivators, still 
on strike, also claimed that the mill owners could pay them higher rates for cane 
from the profits obtained from sugar derivatives. 
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Resignation of Ambassador Hill. On November 29 Mexico's Secretary of 
Foreign Relations Manuel Tello honored U S. Ambassador to Mexico Robert C. 
Hill by presenting him with Mexico's highest decoration, the Aztec Eagle. Hill 
was to leave his post on December 1 to return to his home in New Hampshire for a 
long rest. He had been very popular in Mexico; since coming to office in July 1957, 
he had visited all of the nation's 29 states and 2 territories, becoming acquainted 
with the country and the people. 





Maize, Cotton, and Livestock. A severe drought which began in May and 
continued through June, July, and August, which normally constitute Mexico's 
rainy season, drastically reduced nonirrigated farm production. A 10% to 15% de- 
crease was forecast for the maize harvest, which might require that Mexico re- 
sume importation of its basic food crop. The summer maize crop, currently being 
harvested, was estimated at 2.5 million tons. Roberto Amorés, director general 
of the semi- governmental Compafifa Exportadora e Importadora (CEIMSA), which 
is charged with the regulation of basic commodities, toured Mexico to explain to 
growers and agricultural workers CEIMSA's coming purchase of the winter maize 
crop, which was expected to total 500,000 tons. Cotton was also affected by the 
drought, as crop estimates for the 1960-61 season were scaled downward to 2 mil- 
lion bales, at least 17% less than the 1959-60 crop. The coming coffee crop was 
estimated at 1.8 million bags, a 200,000-bag decrease from the 1959 crop. 





Secretary of Agriculture and Livestock Julian Rodrfguez Adame announced 
that the government was launching a program to make cattle raising a greater 
source of national income than agriculture. The real purpose of the program was 
to improve the national diet and to make livestock a source of export revenue ca- 
pable of ending Mexico's dependence on exports of agricultural commodities and 
minerals. The government promised that more meat would be available at a lower 
cost by the end of 1961. 


Petroleum and Automobile Industry; Road Construction. PEMEX director 
Gutiérrez Rolddn announced that construction would begin shortly on a 240-mile 
pipeline from Torreén to Chihuahua at an estimated cost of 230 million pesos 
($18.4 million). The construction would be financed by a credit extended by a 
group of banks composed of the Chase Manhattan Bank, the Bank of America, Con- 
tinental Illinois Bank, and the Chemical Bank of New York. The pipeline from 
Monterrey to Torreén was scheduled to be completed by the end of 1960. Gutiérrez 
Roldén also mentioned the pipeline that was to be completed from Reynosa, Mexico, 
to Mexicali (HAR, XIII: 439). That pipeline would be 1,200 miles long and would 
cost 2,187 million pesos ($175 million). A pipeline from Ciudad Pemex, Tabasco, 
to Mexico City was completed as far as Minatitl4n, Veracruz, the site of PEMEX's 
important new petrochemical refinery, which was still under construction. 





In compliance with the new government regulations for automobile manufac- 
turing (HAR, XIII: 593), Ford's Mexican subsidiary announced that $50 million 
would be invested in a motor plant and that it eventually expected to build cars using 
75% Mexican parts. FAbricas Auto-Mex would completely assemble the Chrysler 
line in Mexico. Chrysler recently sold its patents to the Mexican firm. The $12.2 
million capitalization of the firm was being raised to $30 million, 70% of which 
would be from Mexican investors. 


The World Bank lent Mexico $25 million to finance the foreign exchange costs 
of the government's 8,900-mile highway project scheduled for completion by 1964. 
The total project would cost $68.5 million. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


Army Revolt. President Miguel Ydfgoras Fuentes put an end to the state 
of alarm on October 12, and the country seemed to be on the way to peace and 
order (HAR, XIII: 678). He accused followers of Cuban Premier Fidel Castro, 
working with Guatemalan "traitors" and other "Communist elements," of plan- 
ning to attack the government during October or, at the latest, in the first half of 
November. The government claimed to be in possession of the secret invasion 
plans. On the other hand, newspaper editorials described dissatisfaction over the 
new Electoral Law, economic deterioration, administrative corruption, and the 
refusal of the government to grant postponement of the deadline for the political 
parties to obtain official registration. Moreover, the success of the peaceful coup 
d'état in neighboring El Salvador by civilians and army officers encouraged many 
Guatemalans to attempt a similar coup. 





Ydfgoras Fuentes was in Quetzaltenango when news came over the radio that 
an army revolt at the old Fort Matamoros in Guatemala City was spreading toward 
Zacapa, 100 miles northeast of the capital, and to Puerto Barrios, some 180 miles 
northeast of Guatemala City on the Atlantic coast. The President flew to the capi- 
tal and mobilized 3,000 troops and Air Force bombers to suppress the rebellion, 
which was described as a badly planned revolt by junior army officers. Some 300 
rebels fled to Zacapa from the capital after the Army regained control of the Mata- 
moros barracks; and after an hour and ten minutes of fighting, Zacapa surrendered. 
The rebels then made Puerto Barrios their stronghold and resisted the government 
attack for three days, finally surrendering on November 16. The government an- 
nounced that peace had been restored on November 17, naming Colonel Carlos Paz 
Tejada and Captain Arturo Chur del Cid as heads of the rebellion, and accusing Cu- 
ban elements in Guatemala of helping the rebels. The official casualty toll was 13 
dead and 60 wounded. Some of the rebels fled to Honduras, and some took refuge 
in the Mexican Embassy in Guatemala City. 


A state of siege was decreed on November 13, imposing among other things 
a strict curfew from 9 p.m. to6 a.m. Although the decree did not mention it ex- 
plicitly, the government exercised press censorship. The state of siege was sus- 
pended on November 23, except in five of the 21 Departments of the country. 


Cuba Accused by President Ydigoras Fuentes. With an insistence which some 
Guatemalan and foreign newspapers described as a persecution mania, Ydfgoras 
Fuentes had been charging Premier Fidel Castro and his agents in Guatemala of 
political interference (HAR, XIII: 680-81). When the Army revolted, the President 
again accused Cuba of involvement in the rebellion and went so far as to threaten 
retaliation, including a possible declaration of war against Cuba. He pressed the 
charges before the Inter-American Peace Committee (IAPC) of the Organization of 
American States (OAS) and presented a "joint demand" with Nicaragua to the OAS 
to take "drastic action"' against Cuba and to prevent alleged "Communist agitation 
in Central America." In Washington, the IAPC agreed at an emergency session on 
November 14 to consider Guatemala's charges against Cuba. Foreign Minister 
Jess Unda Murillo said in a nation-wide radio broadcast in Guatemala that his 
government had proof that Castro was behind the uprising, but he did not give de- 
tails. Because of the lack of specific and detailed proofs to substantiate Ydfgoras 
Fuentes' charges, the IAPC withheld its judgment. Time magazine correspondent 
S. R. Rosenhouse, who toured the front where troops were fighting, "found no sign 
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of direct Castro support to the rebels as Ydfgoras claimed." Neither did Richard 
Dudman, a staff correspondent of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 





Political Parties. As an addition which many considered unnecessary to the 
existing 16 political parties of Guatemala, a new party was founded--the Partido 
Uni6n Democratica (PUD)--formed by many dissidents from the government party 
Partido de Reconciliaci6n Democratica Nacional (PRDN). PUD called itself an 
“orientation party, not precisely an opposition party.'' Among the members of 
the new party were 16 congressmen, some of whom belonged to the PRDN. Some 
of the other parties considered PUD “another official party. . . apparently a coali- 
tion of PRDN and the Movimiento DemocrAtico Nacionalista.'' La Hora, an anti- 
government daily in Guatemala City, stated that the PUD would eventually replace 
the PRDN and organize the presidential campaign of Agriculture Minister Colo- 
nel Enrique Peralta Azurdia. 





The registration deadline for the political parties to meet the required mini- 
mum of 10,000 members, 10% of whom must be literate, had been set for Novem- 
ber 8 (HAR, XIII: 678-9). Six of the 16 parties failed to present the required lists 
of members to the Electoral Board and were declared definitely "canceled and sus- 
pended" for the municipal elections to be held in December. The parties suspended 
were: Partido Republicano, Partido Liberaci6én Anticomunista de Guatemala, Par- 
tido Auténtico Anticomunista, Partido Liberaci6n Nacional, Partido Reformista In- 
stitucional, and Partido de Trabajadores Democr§Aticos. 


U.S. Sends Military Assistance to Guatemala and Nicaragua. Guatemala 
and Nicaragua requested the United States to protect them against the threat of an 
invasion from Cuba. The State Department said that U.S. naval and air units would 
operate within the territorial limits of Guatemala or Nicaragua, rather than on the 
high seas, should it become necessary for them to act against Communist-directed 
invasion forces. Officials said that further requests would be necessary before 
U.S. forces would go into action. Asked whether the U.S. forces might act against 
landing parties beyond the three-mile limit, and therefore on the high seas, State 
Department officials said such action on the high seas would be avoided because it 
could be considered piracy. Probably the closest and most recent precedent was 
the dispatch of U.S. forces to Lebanon two years ago. Opposition parties in Guate- 
mala, as well as the Guatemalan and most of the foreign press, thought the State 
Department's decision unfortunate and even illegal because the decision had been 
taken without consulting the OAS. 





Gold and Foreign Reserves. The gold and foreign exchange reserves of the 
Central Reserve Bank of Guatemala on August 31 amounted to 40.5 million quetza- 
les (the quetzal is at par with the dollar) compared with $43.8 million at the end of 
July and $39.6 million on August 31, 1959. As a result of recent political disturb- 
ances, the economy of the country has deteriorated dangerously. 





EL SALVADOR 


Activities of New Junta. On October 31, the six-man junta (three Army of- 
ficers and three civilians) governing El Salvador appointed ten new justices to the 
Supreme Court, with Marco Tulio Sagastume Duarte as Chief Justice. Some of the 
new justices had been imprisoned by the ousted Lemus regime. In an attempt to 
facilitate administration, the junta divided itself into three commissions, each com- 
posed of a civilian and a military member and each responsible for one-third of the 
Ministries and the more important government agencies. 
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The junta issued a manifesto summarizing its reasons for the October 26 
coup d'état and outlining its democratic program. Free elections were promised 
after a revision of the electoral law, which was under study by the Bar Associa- 
tion and the Law School of the National University. 


Denying accusations that the government was pro-Communist and pro- 
Castro, Foreign Minister Rolando Déneke declared that all constitutional provi- 
sions would be observed. He assured foreign investors that there would be no 
expropriation and stated that national elections would be held in 1961. However, 
it became evident that the junta was still worried over foreign speculations that 
the new government was Communist-infiltrated; a government press release at 
the end of November pointedly labeled such reports as completely false and un- 
founded. By that time, 17 countries had established diplomatic relations with the 
new government. The United States, however, fearing that the junta might be pro- 
Castro and pro-Communist, did not immediately recognize the new regime. The 
junta, therefore, sent former Economy Minister Alfonso Rochac to Washington to 
inform the U.S. Government of its democratic aims. The State Department then 
sent C. Allen Stewart to El Salvador to interview the members of the junta and to 
make a survey of the political situation. By the end of November, the United States 
had still not extended recognition, but it was expected to come shortly. 


The Partido Acci6n Renovadora (PAR) published an official declaration 
giving its full support to the junta and called for the removal of all government of- 
ficials who had gained office unconstitutionally during the Lemus regime. On 
November 20, a rally of more than five thousand citizens in San Salvador, most of 
them students and workers, protested against an alleged counterplot to overthrow 
the regime. During the parade that followed, there was some scattered Cuban- 
style shouting: "; Yanqui, no!; ; Patria, sf!" 


Currency Stable. In spite of the political disturbances which began in July, 
El Salvador was able to maintain an unrestricted market in all foreign exchange op- 
erations. The monetary unit, the col6n, remained stable at $0.40. 





HONDURAS 


Rumors of Revolt; Solidarity with Cuban Revolution. Several days before 
the November 13 municipal elections (which opposition parties boycotted) there 
were persistent rumors of a possible revolt against the government of President 
Ramé6n Villeda Morales. The revolt failed to materialize, but Honduran leftists 
declared a week of "solidarity" with the Cuban Revolution. Villeda Morales im- 
mediately charged that this was a maneuver to "sabotage" the people's rejoicing at 
having won the border dispute with Nicaragua. While the President read his mes- 
sage to the new session of Congress, leftists began distributing pro-Castro propa- 
ganda and small red and black flags of the Cuban 26th of July Movement. Nicaraguan 
President Luis Somoza Debayle warned Villeda Morales that a Castro- supported 
coup against him was being prepared. 





Asylum for Guatemalan Revolutionaries. The Honduran Government granted 
political asylum to fifty Guatemalan revolutionaries who had been seized by Hondu- 
ran armed forces near the Guatemalan border. They were taken as they fled after 
their unsuccessful revolt against President Miguel Ydfgoras Fuentes (see p. 776). 
Included in the group were Colonels Rafael Galvez and Alfonso Girén Betera and 
Lt. Cols. Rafael Ses4n Pereira, Faustino Méndez, and Ismael Salazar. 
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Honduran Victory in Boundary Case. The International Court of Justice 
ruled that Nicaragua was obligated to accept the 1906 arbitration ruling concerning 
that country's boundary with Honduras (HAR, XIII: 597-8, 685). The court supported 
by a vote of 14 to 1 the 1906 award by Alfonso XIII of Spain. The one dissenting vote 
was cast by Francisco Urrutia Holgufn, former Colombian Ambassador in Washing- 
ton, who had been designated by Nicaragua to sit as a special member of the court 
for the case. Urrutia Holgufn stressed that in 1906 it was a recognized principle in 
American international law that arbitration awards might be revised because of er- 
rors made by the arbitrator in reaching a judgment. The other judges ruled, in ef- 
fect, that once a valid arbitration award was made in an international dispute, it 
became effective and remained so despite any lapse of time in carrying it out. The 
disputed area, Mosquitia, is an underdeveloped, sparsely settled triangular region 
extending 150 miles along the Caribbean coast and 175 miles inland. Before Alfon- 
so XIII's 1906 arbitration, a commission had worked out a boundary from the Pa- 
cific Ocean to Teotacinte, but it had disagreed about the line from there to the At- 
lantic Ocean. Honduras and Nicaragua then persuaded the Spanish King to serve 
as arbitrator. 





Following the announcement of the World Court decision, Villeda Morales 
declared a national holiday in Honduras and asked Congress to approve a law grant- 
ing amnesty to almost all Hondurans who had participated in the rebellion of July 12, 
1959 (HAR, XII: 372). Nicaragua was ina state of national mourning. It was an- 
nounced that Villeda Morales and President Somoza of Nicaragua would meet early 
in December to discuss the manner of carrying out the World Court decision. Re- 
liable sources said that the two Presidents would also discuss other matters affect- 
ing their countries, including the possibility of accelerating Central American 
economic integration. 


Swan Islands Issue. The wave of rejoicing over the boundary dispute decision 
added fire to the Swan Islands issue (HAR, XIII: 685). Virtually all Honduran politi- 
cal groups urged Villeda Morales to take a stronger stand toward the United States 
with regard to the ownership of the islands. The most aggressive group was that of 
the pro-Castro sympathizers who wanted to eliminate the anti-Castro radio station 
(Radio Swan) located on the main island. Moreover, Honduras was becoming a fo- 
cal point for Cuban activities in Central America, and the Swan Islands issue gave 
Castro supporters a rallying cry. Cuban propagandists were even charging that the 
United States was using the islands as a staging area for an invasion of Cuba. The 
two small islands, about a hundred miles off the coast of Honduras, had been claimed 
intermittently by Honduras since 1921. Greater Swan is one and three-quarter miles 
long and three-quarters of a mile wide. Lesser Swan is slightly larger than a foot- 
ball field. There are 34 residents on Greater Swan, 25 U.S. citizens and 9 Negroes 
of British nationality. The U.S. citizens are employed by a weather station, the 
Federal Aviation Agency, and the anti-Castro Radio Swan broadcasting station. 





OAS Agricultural Mission to Honduras. José A. Mora, secretary general of 
the Organization of American States (OAS), announced that the OAS was sending a 
mission to Honduras to advise the government on its agrarian reform program. The 
Honduran Government's request for technical assistance was the first made under 
the OAS program of direct technical assistance. The members of the mission were 
José Luis Pistono, agricultural economist and mission director; Arturo Pino N., 
specialist in landholding problems; Pier Giovanni Brunori, land settlement expert; 
George W. Hill, rural sociologist and founder of the School of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology of the Central University of Venezuela; Alexis Basic, general economist and 
official of the OAS Department of Economic and Social Affairs; Hobdridge Dasonomo, 
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former associate of the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences at Tu- 
rrialba, Costa Rica; and Manuel Maldonado, geologist and official of the Pan Amer- 
ican Institute of Geography and History in Mexico. The group was to remain in 
Honduras for three months. 


Economic Situation in Review. It was reported in the Foreign Commerce 
Weekly that commercial activity in Honduras had been spotty in the third quarter 
of the year. Sales of consumer durables were maintained only through increased 
use of credit facilities, and sales of ''soft'’ goods lagged. Holdings of gold and 
dollars continued substantially below 1959 levels. Net international reserves 
amounted to $13.3 million on August 31, compared with $15.9 million on the same 
date in 1959. Since mid-year, net reserves had declined by $400,000, compared 
with the $2 million decline between June 30 and August 31, 1959. The most im- 
portant single cause of the reduction in foreign exchange holdings in 1960 was the 
drop in banana exports. A net operating deficit of 7 million lempiras ($3.5 million) 
had developed in the budget by the end of August. On a cash basis the net deficit 
amounted to 2.3 million lempiras ($1.15 million). Fiscal collections in 1961 were 
estimated at 76 million lempiras ($38 million), and gross expenditures of local 
funds were planned at 83 million lempiras ($41.5 million). Minister of Economy 
and Finance Jorge Bueso Arias discussed informally with U.S. Government officials 
the possibility of additional loans totaling 3 million lempiras ($1.5 million) to help 
finance the cost of social and economic development programs. 








Banana exports were estimated at 10 million stems for 1960, a reduction 
from 1959 shipments of over 12 million stems. Both the United Fruit Company 
and the Standard Fruit continued to lose money on their banana operations in Hon- 
duras. The poor market in the United States compounded the financial effect of 
low production and high costs. Both companies began shipping boxed bananas in 
an attempt to overcome their marketing difficulties in the United States. 


Mounting surpluses of maize began to flood the market, but exports to El 
Salvador, the normal outlet for surplus supplies, declined sharply. Prices tum- 
bled as low as 75¢ per 100 lbs. The increase in maize production was caused by 
a shift from cotton growing to maize, a greater use of hybrid seed, and the plant- 
ing of new acreage in regions where, under a government road-building program, 
new feeder roads would connect additional growing areas with market centers. 

The reduction in exports to El Salvador was reportedly due to increased produc- 
tion there and to that country's commitments to purchase elsewhere at lower prices. 
Inasmuch as small farmers produced most of the maize crop, the brunt of the de- 
cline in prices and income would be borne by that group. 


NICARAGUA 





Revolt Crushed. The Somoza government was seriously threatened when one 
rebel group invaded Nicaragua from Costa Rica and another band of insurgents took 
the cities of Jinotepe and Diriamba. Civil rights were suspended and martial law 
was imposed, but presidential press secretary Guillermo Lang insisted that these 
precautionary measures did not indicate that the government doubted the support of 
the people against the rebels. 


A small-scale war raged for several days along the Costa Rica- Nicaraguan 
border between Costa Rican Civil Guards and the guerrillas who planned to invade 
Nicaragua. When Civil Guard commander Colonel Alfonso Monge Ramirez was 
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killed, Costa Rican President Mario Echandi flew to Las Dimas, near the border, 
to take personal command of the Costa Rican units. Authorities in Costa Rica then 
arrested several Nicaraguan opponents of the Somoza regime and expelled three 
Nicaraguan political leaders who had been in exile in Costa Rica: Enrique Lacayo 
Farfan (HAR, XIII: 168-9, 304), leader of the Movimiento de la Liberaci6n Nica- 
ragiense; Leonte Herdocia Ortega (HAR, XIII: 168), journalist and former Ambas- 
sador to Costa Rica; and General Carlos Cuadra Pasos, leader of the Partido Li- 
beral Independiente. All three received provisional asylum in Mexico. 


The Nicaraguan Government charged that the rebel group included Cuban 
mercenaries and members of the pro-Castro Juventud Patriética Nicaragiiense. 
The government also asserted that a master plan to subjugate all Central America 
to Communist domination had been worked out in Cuba. Minister of the Interior 
Julio Quintana issued a communiqué saying that the mercenaries had been operating 
in Honduras, “apparently with the tolerance of Honduran authorities, '' before they 
moved into Costa Rica. 


The second group of insurgents captured the National Guard garrisons at 
Jinotepe and Diriamba, about 25 miles south of Managua in the department of Ca- 
razo. A combined air-ground operation involving about a thousand National Guard 
troops overwhelmed the rebels, who fled in small groups toward the Costa Rican 
border. In Diriamba, 14 insurgents took refuge in the Christian Brothers' School, 
where they held 200 children as hostages for sixty hours. On November 14 the 
rebels surrendered after they were guaranteed a fair trial and safe conduct to a 
military prison, but not free exit from the country, as they had demanded. Gui- 
llermo Lang said that an unspecified number of loyal soldiers and civilians in 
Diriamba had been "brutally murdered" by the rebels and that government troops 
had suffered "heavy losses" in their counterattack. 


No one seemed to know who the leaders of the revolt were. Circles close to 
the government considered Nicaraguan Indalecio Pastora (HAR, XIII: 94, 168) and 
former Nicaraguan presidential candidate Mario Méndez Montenegro, who was cur- 
rently living in New Orleans, responsible for having incited the insurrection. The 
rebels who seized Jinotepe and Diriamba were first identified by the government as 
"Cubans and members of the Juventud Patriética Nicaragiiense."' Later it was ad- 
mitted that they were members of wealthy families in Diriamba, the center of a 
prosperous coffee section and a Conservative stronghold. The Somoza newspaper 
Novedades charged that an "understanding" existed between Communists and Con- 
servatives. Among the rebels who finally surrendered in Diriamba were Edmundo, 
Fernando, and Silvio Chamorro Rapaccioli, nephews of General Emiliano Chamorro, 
Conservative Party leader (HAR, XIII: 233). 


Nicaragua stated that it would complain to the Organization of American 
States (OAS) about the alleged Cuban support given the revolt, but President So- 
moza later decided to postpone a formal complaint. Cuban Under Secretary of 
State Carlos Olivares termed the charges that Cubans had aided or fought with the 
rebel forces "ridiculous.'' He said the accusations were part of an overall plan 
by the U.S. State Department to smear Cuba as an aggressor. Tension in the Ca- 
ribbean was increased by Nicaraguan charges that Honduras was on the verge of a 
Castro-provoked revolt because Honduran President Villeda Morales had halted 
Cuban efforts to send men and arms through Honduras into Guatemala. 


In mid-November U.S. planes, an aircraft carrier, and five destroyers were 
sent to patrol the Caribbean between Cuba and Central America, following Nicara- 
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guan and Guatemalan requests for aid. They were under orders "to seek out and 
prevent intervention on the part of Communist- directed elements in the international 
affairs of Guatemala and Nicaragua.'' The U.S. action provoked widespread criti- 
cism in Latin America and denunciations of U.S. "imperialism.'' The general com- 
plaint was that the United States was itself intervening in Central American affairs 
by helping Somoza and Guatemalan President Ydfgoras Fuentes defend themselves 
against insurrection. 


By the end of November the revolt seemed to have been crushed, largely 
through the effective action of the Nicaraguan National Guard and the Costa Rican 
Civil Guard. General Anastasio Somoza Debayle, National Guard Commander, cut 
short a visit to the United States when the revolt broke out. Under the command of 
the West Point-trained leader, the National Guard had become the best organized 
military force in Central America. General Somoza Debayle was running the Guard 
with an iron hand but keeping up officers' morale by providing numerous special 
benefits for their families, including luxurious bungalows equipped with deep-freezes 
and television sets. 


Economic Lethargy Brightened by Favorable Agricultural Outlook. The econ- 
omy showed no signs in the third quarter of 1960 of escaping the lethargy that had 
gripped it for more than a year. General business conditions remained depressed, 
credit was tight, and foreign exchange reserves were as low as they had been in any 
third quarter in recent years. On September 30, exchange holdings were recorded 
at $9.5 million, compared with $13.3 million for the same date in 1959. Government 
fiscal authorities were trying to maintain c6rdoba reserves, and measures requiring 
an increase in duties on nonessential items were being considered. Government fis- 
cal operations were strained by the cut in imports brought about by the continued 
economic recession. Since customs duties were traditionally the main source of 
government revenue, the import drop led the government to tighten its efforts to 
collect other taxes already imposed and to search for new sources of income. It 
would probably have to resort to deficit financing, despite a cut in the budget. Re- 
tail credit remained restricted, and only the best risks were given terms better 
than 30 days. 





The Casacrus fish-freezing plant in Bluefields and the soluble coffee plant in 
Managua, the two principal industrial projects under construction, were near com- 
pletion. An increasing emphasis on the cattle industry remained an important pro- 
gram of the Nicaraguan development agency Instituto de Fomento Nacional. Meat 
from Managua's modern abbatoir, Matadero Modelo, was being airshipped to Puerto 
Rico, and air shipments to the continental United States continued. Meat was sent to 
Guatemala by refrigerated truck and then by ship to New Orleans, a system said to 
save a half cent a pound, as compared with direct air shipment. 


The coffee crop was estimated at 600,000 quintales (60,840,000 lbs.). Though 
a smaller acreage than in previous years had been planted to cotton, farmers re- 
ported prospects of a bumper crop. An industry source stated that the crop might 
well reach 150,000 bales, instead of the government estimate of 135,000. The com- 
paratively optimistic agricultural outlook was further brightened by an increased 
rice yield, which was expected to be sufficient to allow some surplus for export. 
The maize crop would be sufficient for domestic needs with a surplus left for ex- 
port, and the banana output on the Pacific coast was expected to improve. The 
sesame seed crop was expected to be the largest since 1951-52, when 19,200 short 
tons were harvested. The current crop (to be harvested from December 1960 to 
March 1961) was unofficially estimated at about 15,50 short tons, over 50% above 
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the 9,210 tons produced in 1959-60. Since little sesame seed was used locally, al- 
most all the crop would be available for export. Nicaraguan sugar growers were 
increasing acreages in expectation of U.S. quota needs. The 1960-61 sugar pro- 
duction was estimated at between 1.5 and 1.7 million quintales (152.1 to 172.4 mil- 
lion lbs.). 


COSTA RICA 


Nicaraguan Invasion Launched from Costa Rica. On November 9 Nicaraguan 
rebels, in exile in Costa Rica because of activities in opposition to Nicaraguan dic- 
tator Luis Somoza Debayle, attacked Costa Rican forces garrisoned in the border 
province of Guanacaste (see pp. 780-81) and captured their commander, Major 
JesGs Salazar. Troops of the Costa Rican Civil Guard were sent to the border the 
next day to rescue Salazar and to defeat the rebels’ plan to join fellow insurgents in 
Nicaragua. A patrol led by Colonel Alfonso Monge Ramfrez, commander of the 
Costa Rican forces, was ambushed by the rebels; he was killed during the heavy 
fighting that followed. President Mario Echandi Jiménez then flew to the area to 
direct the Costa Rican forces personally. The government announced a state of 
war until the guerrillas should be annihilated and sent heavy reinforcements to the 
border area. 





Immediately after the rebel attack began, the government arrested some 
fifty Nicaraguan exiles in San José on charges of planning an anti-Somoza revolu- 
tion. All were leaders of the United Nicaraguan Anti-Somoza Opposition Move- 
ment, which had been exiled in Costa Rica for three years. In the past it had or- 
ganized several other attacks on Somoza forces, causing difficulties between Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua. Included among those detained were Enrique Lacayo Farfan, 
Leonte Herdocia Ortega, and General Carlos Cuadra Pasos (see p. 781). President 
Echandi announced that all those connected with the attempted invasion would be ex- 
pelled. 


Charges that the invasion was backed by Fidel Castro and infiltrated by Com- 
munists were strengthened when Costa Rican officials reportedly found Cuban and 
Communist documents and Cuban arms among the effects of captured rebels. It 
was reported from Havana that a movement to overthrow the Echandi government 
had started, and Nicaraguan President Somoza said that he also had information of 
revolutionary activities against Echandi's administration by ''Cuban Communists." 
Costa Rican Interior Minister Joaquin Vargas Gené stated that the reports were 
false, but the charges prompted the U.S. State Department to step in and state its 
desire ''to make it clear that there has been no revolt at all in Costa Rica."" Ap- 
parently the State Department wanted to clear up "confusion in the press."" Former 
Costa Rican President José Figueres, a leading liberal and head of the opposition 
party, and Otilio Ulate, leader of Echandi's own party, sharply criticized the Pres- 
ident for thwarting the rebels and for ordering the Civil Guard to investigate anti- 
Somoza groups within Costa Rica. 


In addition to the rebel invasion, Costa Rica was also reportedly invaded by 
Nicaraguan military forces. Government sources announced that Nicaraguan planes 
were firing on Costa Rican territory and that troops of both countries were fighting 
at the border. At the end of November the frontier was closed to all land travel. 


Favorable Balance of Trade. The balance of imports and exports for the 
first half of 1960 was favorable. Exports rose to $51.9 million, as compared with 
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$47.6 million for the same period in 1959. Imports were $51.2 million, compared 
with $50 million in the first half of 1959. The principal causes of the improvement 
in the balance of trade were higher market prices for coffee, greater banana pro- 
duction which resulted in a 28% increase in banana exports, and an increase in 
grain prices. 


PANAMA 


Chiari Government Apparently Entrenched. Despite rumors since the May 
elections of political skulduggery, leftist agitation, and imminent social revolution, 
President Roberto F. Chiari's government, after only two months in office, seemed 
to be riding on the crest of a high wave of popularity. Panama City tabloids de- 
emphasized political disagreements and were generous with their praise of the 
newly-installed government. Even the conservative English-language newspaper 
Star and Herald found almost no political activity to report in November. Most 
politicians were eager to jump on the Chiari bandwagon, and the omnipresent Arias 
family was no exception. Since this family has a near monopoly on the Panamanian 
press, it was particularly significant that few political events were reported save a 
few statements by Arnulfo Arias and his nephew Roberto. Arnulfo announced with 
a flourish that he had begun seeking signatures in order to register his Partido 
Panamefiista. While his party platform included an appeal to the xenophobic nation- 
alism that characterized his two terms as President (1940-41, 1949-51), it also 
noted that panamefiismo "opened its arms to all foreigners of good will disposed 
to incorporate themselves without reserve in the material and spiritual development 
of the country.'' This platitude apparently referred only to the friendly residents 
from the United States, since La Hora, edited by Roberto Arias (who was described 
by his uncle as a "good disciple of panamefiismo"'), exposed under banner headlines 
the suspicious infiltration and domination of industry in Col6n by immigrants from 
China, India, and Spain. The United States, temporarily at least, enjoyed the rare 
pleasure of not serving as a scapegoat. In various public appearances, Roberto 
continued his "social revolution" agitation (HAR, XIII: 691). At a testimonial din- 
ner in his behalf on October 28, he eschewed Communism, fascism, Castro, Nas- 
ser, and even the U.S. State Department, but nevertheless likened Chiari to 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, who gave work to the unemployed, introduced social 
reform, and did for the United States what Chiari would do for Panama. 











A possible merger between Chiari's Partido Liberal and Luis D. Alfaro's 
Resistencia Civil Liberal was announced by Victor F. Goytia. Even the opposition 
tried to cash in on the public sympathy for the Chiari faction. Defeated presidential 
candidate Ricardo Arias Espinosa (no relation to the above-mentioned Ariases) and 
Chiari met publicly in a much-photographed abrazo. Arias promised his loyal 
support. 


United Fruit Strike Deadlocked. Early in November, some two thousand 
Guaymi Indians walked off the banana and cocoa plantations in Bocas del Toro 
Province of the Chiriquf Land Company, a subsidiary of the United Fruit Company, 
and demanded wage increases and improved working and living conditions. Spokes- 
men for the company contended that the average wage paid the workers was 28¢ an 
hour, 34 higher than the minimum wage required by law for rural areas. The 
strike leaders complained that because of a newly-instituted incentive pay system, 
many Indians paid on a piecework basis received less than $1 for eight hours of 
work; they also demanded the minimum hourly wage set for urban areas, which 
was 40¢. Eleven days after the strike started, workers in the Pacific sector of 
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the company in Chiriquf Province walked off their jobs, ostensibly in sympathy. 
Four thousand plantation workers in Bocas del Toro Province and six thousand in 
Chiriquf Province were affected by the strike. 


Both the National Assembly and the President became greatly concerned 
over the peril the strike posed to the national economy. The Assembly appointed 
a committee to investigate conditions on the company's plantations in Bocas del 
Toro Province and unanimously passed a resolution favoring the strikers' de- 
mands. When the legislators requested that the President intervene, Chiari ap- 
pointed a group of mediators to study the situation in the province. The President 
announced on November 17 that his office had reached an agreement with the rep- 
resentatives of the Chiriqui Land Company. He established the minimum daily 
wage for the workers in Bocas del Toro at $2.75. This amounted essentially to 
a 40¢ per hour wage minimum, 35¢ in cash and 5¢ in fringe benefits. Company 
negotiators agreed that the benefits would include housing, free electricity, water, 
medical care, and pay for travel time to and from work. 


Although the Bocas del Toro affair was settled without incident, workers in 
Chiriquf refused to go back to work and demanded similar concessions. Rioting 
ensued on various occasions at Puerto Armuelles, where the head office of the 
Chiriquf Land Company is located, and National Guard reinforcements were sent 
from Panama City to help quell the disorders. The situation in Chiriquf posed 
new problems in that these workers were bound by a three-year contract which 
still had more than eight months to run. The company offered a 35¢-per-hour 
wage minimum to become effective upon the expiration of the present contract on 
July 31, 1961, but the strike leaders were adamant in their demand for a minimum 


hourly wage of 40¢ to become effective immediately. They charged that their cur- 
rent contract had been signed by a company-controlled union, and turned a deaf 
ear when company representatives suggested that the courts be allowed to deter- 
mine the legality of the document. 


Both sides remained inflexible throughout the remainder of the month. The 
National Assembly proposed a law that would fix a 40¢-per-hour minimum wage for 
companies whose investments exceeded $5 million and which employed more than 
3,000 workers. General manager of the Chiriquf Land Company Royce C. Holcombe 
replied that if such a law were enacted, it would be challenged before the Supreme 
Court. If the Court ruled it constitutional, the company would cease operations in 
Panama. Holcombe also charged that 90% of the strike leaders were not even em- 
ployees of the United Fruit Company and that outside sources were keeping the strike 
going. Local investigators reported that many workers wished to return to work 
under the present contract but feared reprisals if they did so. 


Holidays Celebrated without Incident. Panamanian independence from Co- 
lombia was celebrated for almost a week beginning on November 3 in a markedly 
different fashion than in 1959, when rioters, goaded by concession-seeking politi- 
cians, desecrated the U.S. flag, attempted to plant the Panamanian flag in the Canal 
Zone, and caused extensive damage, injury, and even deaths (HAR, XII: 597). The 
Canal Zone Governor, William A. Carter, congratulated Sra. Sofia Karicas, presi- 
dent of the Panama City Council, on the success of the November 4 Flag Day parade. 
At her suggestion, the parade included U.S. units for the first time in two years 
and marched for the first time in history through parts of the Canal Zone. President 
Chiari took extensive precautions to ensure an orderly celebration and was openly 
relieved when no incidents occurred to disrupt the amicable relations between Pan- 
ama and the United States which he had nurtured since his election in May. Demon- 
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strations were also feared on November 28, the anniversary of the Isthmus' over- 
throwing Spanish colonial rule and joining Colombia. Such fears did not material- 
ize, however. As had been the case for many years, the celebrations featured 
firemen, whose appearance commemorated the founding of the Panamanian fire 
brigade on the same date. 


Communist and Cuban Activities. Ralph Skinner, special correspondent of 
the Christian Science Monitor, described the reasons for Panama's recent for- 
eign relations in terms of its self-preservation. He illustrated graphically that 
relations with Cuba had become strained. Cuban Ambassador to Panama José An- 
tonio Cabrera had stated publicly that he was "an Ambassador from the people of 
Cuba to the people of Panama," not to the Panamanian Government. He had imple- 
mented these words by disseminating Cuban propaganda throughout the country and 
preaching revolution to the teeming, poverty-stricken masses. Much to the chagrin 
of the oligarchy, his words had not fallen on deaf ears, and it had been forced to 
seek friendship and support from the United States. 








Evidence of immediate danger, Skinner said, was the fact that many Pana- 
manians had recently visited Cuba, reportedly at the expense of the Cuban Govern- 
ment. Andrés Galvan, president of the Mixed Trade Workers' Union, paid a 28-day 
visit to Cuba and reported that he was immensely impressed with the success of 
its revolution. He told Skinner that a similar revolution was needed and inevitable 
in Panama. Late in September Galvdn (who described himself as penniless) flew 
to Europe, where he was reportedly scheduled for training behind the Iron Curtain. 
Also according to Skinner, Galv4n's principal aide, Eugenio Barrera, had recently 
returned from seven months of special training in Communist China. Jorge E. 
Turner, nonworking ex-president of the Panama newsmen's union and long-time 
Communist agitator, had attempted to discredit any businessman or politician in 
Panama who might speak against Cuban Ambassador Cabrera. Although Chiari's 
government would have liked to oust Cabrera, such action would have confirmed 
the impression that Panamanian officials were mere pawns of the "Colossus of 
the North." 


Nevertheless, second Vice President José Dominador Baz4n stated that Pan- 
ama had no fear of invasion from Cuba, since there existed no public support in 
Panama for a violent revolution. He cited the failure of the Cuban-supported inva- 
sion of Veraguas Province in April 1959 (HAR, XII: 204) as proof of that fact. He 
commended the decision of President Eisenhower to assign naval and air units to 
protect Guatemala and Nicaragua against Cuban-supported revolution but insisted 
that his own country had no immediate need for similar assistance. 


Trade and Industry. Vice President Bazdn, who is also general manager 
of the Col6én Free Zone, announced that Panama had decided to join the Central 
American Free Market. It had been considering ties with Colombia but decided in- 
stead to link itself with Central America. Baz4n also released news of a planned 
$3 million program to expand warehouse facilities in the Free Zone, adding forty 
acres to the duty-free redistribution center. 





Chrysler International, Chrysler Motor Company's independent foreign ex- 
port firm, quietly shifted its headquarters from Havana, Cuba, to Panama City. 
The shift was ordered by the head office in Switzerland because of "communications 
difficulties" in Cuba. 
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Housing and Loans. The Development Loan Fund announced a $2.5 million 
loan to the Caja de Ahorros (National Savings Bank) to assist it in initiating a fi- 
nancing program for low-cost housing in Panama City. President Chiari called 
the loan a major start in his platform program of housing improvement throughout 
the country. To assist him in planning the development program, a housing and 
census survey was planned, the first since 1950. 





The U.S. Government allocated $5 million to the government of Panama in 
the form of a long-term, low-interest loan and granted a $1 million loan to be used 
in conjunction with Point IV agencies in Panama for social development projects. 
Finance Minister Gilberto Arias explained that the former loan would be used to 
pay off loans outstanding against the government. He also hoped to contract a $3 
million loan from the Chase Manhattan Bank for the same purpose. Arias outlined 
other loan negotiations which were expected to put Panama back on a solid economic 
footing. He stated that $3 million was being sought to install a communications net- 
work to connect with the proposed Central American network, and $14.2 million 
was needed for housing and electrification projects which would come under the in- 
dependent government agencies (Caja de Ahorros, Housing Institute, and the like). 


Bauxite and Petroleum. ALCOA announced that it had found deposits of su- 
perior quality bauxite in Chiriquf Province. Diario Las Américas reported that 
a Canadian firm was negotiating with ALCOA to process the ore found in both 
Costa Rica and Panama. 





The Panamanian Delhi Petroleum Company paid a total of 328,387.50 balboas 
to the government for the right to search for oil in Darién Province. Spokesmen 
for the oil company were hopeful of striking oil in 1961 and were promised govern- 
ment cooperation. 


Canal Zone Transportation. Plans were completed for a new super-highway 
to extend the Balboa Bridge approach to the Panama border. The Panama Star and 
Herald noted that when the planned Inter-American Highway is completed, it will 
connect with the new highway, which will lead across the Canal Zone, over the Bal- 
boa Bridge (now nearing completion), and into Panama City. 





Recommendations by the Bureau of the Budget that the government-run Pan- 
ama Steamship Line be discontinued brought alarm to Canal Zone residents. The 
line was established to carry dependents of government employees between the 
Canal Zone, Haiti, and the United States. Signatures were solicited from Canal 
Zone residents on a petition which would presumably be presented to Congress for 
retention of the line. Residents charged that over- subsidized private steamship 
companies should not be additionally favored at the taxpayers' expense. Govern- 
ment spokesmen said that if the matter were not resolved shortly, it would be taken 
up by a subcommittee when Congress reconvened. 


THE CARIBBEAN 


CUBA 


U.S.-Cuban Relations: War of Nerves. The bitter propaganda battle be- 
tween the United States and Cuba continued throughout November, but the first 
week of the month was the most hard fought. Cuban Foreign Minister Ratl Roa, 
busy predicting at the United Nations that the United States planned to invade Cuba, 
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considered it '"logical'' to expect the invasion before the U.S. presidential election 
on November 8. He said that the Eisenhower administration would implement the 
attack in order to swing the vote to Republican candidate Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon. Cynical U.S. commentators suggested that the whole show was rigged 
and that Premier Fidel Castro hoped to gain new impetus for his flagging Revolu- 
tion by stirring up patriotic fervor. However, whether Cuban leaders really ex- 
pected an invasion or not, there was every indication that the Cuban populace be- 
lieved their logic. The ever-growing militia force of half a million armed men 
was stationed at strategic points around the island. The Cuban Government sent 
to Washington a note prohibiting U.S. naval vessels and aircraft from approaching 
within 50 kilometers of the westernmost province, Pinar del Rfo, the expected 
beachhead site. A spokesman for the U.S. Navy said that it had no intention of ac- 
cepting orders from the Cuban Government. Work slowed or came to a halt in 
many newly-founded Cuban industries as employees manned the defense posts. 


When election day came without an invasion, Cubans heaved a genuine sigh 
of relief. On November 9 Premier Castro told a nation-wide television and radio 
audience that the threat had lessened and that the pre-election invasion had been 
averted through Roa's denunciation of the plan at the United Nations and because 
of the impressive defense preparations by the Cuban militia. 


Just as tensions began to relax slightly, revolts broke out in Central Amer- 
ica. The Eisenhower decision to send naval units to patrol the Caribbean (see IN- 
TERNATIONAL) triggered new fears in Cuba. In banner headlines Revoluci6n 
denounced the unilateral ''Yankee intervention" in the "internal affairs'' of Guate- 
mala and Nicaragua. The pro-government La Calle charged that the "aggression" 
was the first step toward invasion of Cuba by Cuban exiles. The paper said that the 
force was to be transported from Guatemala by the U.S. Navy. Militia members 
were routed out of bed once again. Speaking in Havana, Armed Forces Minister 
Rail Castro denied that Cuba had anything to do with the revolts but expressed Cu- 
ban moral support for the rebels. Reports that Eisenhower had not consulted Pres- 
ident-elect John F. Kennedy before the naval patrol decision was made were com- 
mented on hopefully by some Cuban commentators. 


After the U.S. elections and Soviet boss Nikita Khrushchev's message of 
good will for the President-elect, the U.S. press speculated on reports that the 
Soviet leader might be counseling moderation to Fidel Castro by suggesting that 
he and other spokesmen omit the name of Kennedy from anti-U.S. speeches and by 
less frequent flaunting of the Soviet rocket promise. The Partido Socialista Popu- 
lar (PSP) daily Hoy, referring toa New York Times editorial, denied that the 
Soviet leader was urging prudence. Meanwhile, some Cuban leaders expressed 
hope that U.S.-Cuban relations might be improved after the inauguration of John 
F. Kennedy. In Mexico, Robert Kennedy told newsmen that it might not be too late 
to salvage the Good Neighbor Policy and resolve some of the difficulties between 
the United States and Cuba. Speaking at Havana University, Fidel Castro said that 
there were some indications that Kennedy might realize that "an attack on Cuba 
will be suicide for the imperialists.'' However, unlike the Soviet Union, Cuban 
leaders apparently refused to believe that the elections meant that foreign policies 
of the 'monopolists'' would undergo any appreciable change. One of Cuba's more 
articulate journalists, Luis G6bmez Wanguemert, editor of El Mundo, speculated 
that Kennedy's association with Adlai Stevenson and Chester Bowles might mean a 
less aggressive U.S. attitude toward Cuba, but he terminated his article with a 
warning that the trends of history are difficult to reverse and that Cubans should 
have no illusions about the long-range goal of the U.S. power elite to defeat the 
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Cuban Revolution. One radio commentator warned that Kennedy might be ''worse"' 
than the Republican administration and declared that the President-elect was a 
good friend of two of Castro's most vocal enemies in the United States, Senator 
George A. Smathers (Dem., Florida) and former Ambassador to Cuba Earl E. 

T. Smith. 


"Che" at the Bargaining Table. Cuba's number two man, National Bank 
president Ernesto ("Che") Guevara, spent the entire month visiting Moscow and 
Peiping. He was an honored guest at the November 7 Moscow celebrations of the 
43rd anniversary of the Bolshevik power seizure. Guevara's mission was to ob- 
tain trade and aid commitments from the Communist powers which would protect 
Cuba against economic collapse. After several weeks in the Soviet Union, Guevara 
went to Peiping, where he signed an agreement with Chinese leaders. Cuba was to 
receive an interest-free loan of 240 million rubles ($60 million) and was to ex- 
change one million tons of sugar for rice and other commodities in 1961. The Cu- 
ban and Chinese delegations issued a joint communiqué in which both parties "'sol- 
emnly declare that China and Cuba will unswervingly support the peoples of Latin 
America, Asia, and Africa in their just struggle to oppose imperialism and colo- 
nialism."' After his Peiping success Guevara was to return to Moscow to work out 
the details of a trade agreement with the Soviet Union. 





"Marching toward Socialism."' In late November New York Times corre- 
spondent Max Frankel interviewed the editor of the Communist Hoy, Carlos Rafael 
Rodriguez, and then wrote an article which stirred Cuban governing circles. Unlike 
most U.S. correspondents in Cuba, Frankel displayed a knowledgeable awareness 
of the varying shades of Marxist theory and was able to define the ideology of the 
Cuban Revolution and the influence of the PSP in a less simplified and more accu- 








rate manner than any U.S. journalist had previously. He described the Communist 
strategy in Cuba since January 1959 and pointed out the basic gap between Castro 
and his nationalist movement and the PSP internationalist goals. He quoted Rodrf- 
guez' description of the bitter fight within PSP ranks in early 1959 which finally 
resulted in a decision to forego an open bid for power and instead concentrate on 
winning the confidence of the nationalist revolutionary leaders. In an editorial 
about the Frankel article, the New York Times concluded that the PSP leaders 
planned to work with the 26th of July Movement until they felt they could dispense 
with Castro, ''whom," said the Times, "they cannot always control and whose ideas 
are not always theirs."' Reaction in Cuba was heated. In an editorial in Hoy, Rod- 
rfguez called Frankel a liar and said that he was a "'viper'"' who had twisted the in- 
terview to make it appear that the PSP was unconcerned with the welfare of the 
Cuban masses. Meanwhile, Frankel continued touring the island and sending per- 
ceptive articles to the New York Times. 








On November 7 Cuba's acting Foreign Minister Carlos Olivares and several 
Cuban labor leaders were guests of the Soviet Ambassador, Sergei M. Kudryavtsev, 
at a celebration of the Bolshevik revolution. The secretary general of the Federa- 
tion of Bank Employees, José Marfa de la Aguilera, expressed Cuban gratitude for 
Soviet aid and declared, "It is time to say without fear. . . that we are marching in- 
exorably toward socialism in our country." 


The Talent Exodus. One of the most serious problems of the Revolution was 
the increasing exodus of technicians and professional men from Cuba. It was reported 
that in November, for the first time, some technicians were being stopped at the air- 
port as they prepared to leave Havana. There were increasing indications that the 
loss of physicians, lawyers, engineers, accountants, teachers and others was be- 
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ginning to pinch the Cuban talent reserve. In an attempt to stop the departure of 
these valuable men, an intensive press campaign was being carried on which ex- 
plained that those who defected were deserting the Revolution and the people who 
needed their talents. It was reported that the government was promising forgive- 
ness to any defector who would return before the end of the year. On November 12 
several thousand technicians from the Havana area gathered to swear undying loy- 
alty to the Revolution at a mass meeting presided over by Provisional President 
Osvaldo Dorticés. 


Meanwhile, others continued to leave. The president of Cuba's Supreme 
Court, Emilio Menéndez y Menéndez, and court member José Morell Romero 
sought asylum in mid-month in the Argentine Embassy. Menéndez had been ap- 
pointed president of the nation's highest court in December 1959 by Premier Fidel 
Castro. The defections came as no surprise to some observers, because of in- 
creasing rumors of a reorganization of Cuba's judicial system. On November 17 
a special session of the court was called to declare the two absent members "trai- 
tors.'' Only 21 of the remaining 30 court members appeared for the session, and 
nine of the 21 refused to endorse the condemnation of their colleagues. Within a 
week the dissenting members of the court had been purged and were on their way 
into exile. 


Earlier in the month the former head of the public relations department of 
the Instituto Nacional de la Industria Turfstica, Carlos Almoina, went to Miami. 
The youthful lawyer was reportedly active as a gunrunner during 1958. 


Counterrevolution: Terrorism Returns to Cuba. After the firing-squad exe- 
cutions of several anti-Castro guerrillas in October (HAR, XIII: 696), clandestinely 
published pamphlets appeared which warned that for every counterrevolutionary ex- 
ecuted, a member of the worker-peasant- student militia would be executed. Early 
one morning in late October residents of a Havana suburb awoke to discover two 
militiamen swinging from front lawn trees. A sign pinned to one body said, ''Take 
this one down soon because we neéd the tree for the others." It was estimated that 
by the end of November between ten and twenty militia members had been "executed." 





Throughout the month bombs were exploded in daily increasing numbers in 
the Havana area and reportedly in other parts of the island as well. Burning phos- 
phorous sticks went into mail drops in the central post office. Water mains were 
destroyed in Havana, and terrorists in Pinar del Rfo burned an estimated 5 million 
lbs. of sugar cane and a tobacco warehouse with incendiary bombs. On November 18 
a bomb exploded in the government-owned department store Los Precios Fijos. The 
same day Havana was covered with mimeographed posters addressed to Premier 
Castro, promising him that the "Accién y Sabotaje"’ group would never again allow 
him to "sleep in peace'' and warned that his days were numbered. On the night of 
November 25 an estimated 11 bombs were exploded in various parts of the capital. 
According to El Mundo one person was wounded, an electric transformer was de- 
stroyed, a watermain was broken, a gas station was severely damaged, and a bar- 
ber shop was completely destroyed. Spokesmen of the ''G-2" intelligence section 
of the Cuban Army promised to pick up the terrorists within days. 


Action continued in the Sierra Escambray mountains. On November 30 Major 
Manuel Fajardo, a leader of the anti-guerrilla militia groups in Las Villas Province 
and a close friend and personal physician of Fidel Castro, was killed during a gun 
battle near the town of Trinidad in Las Villas. At the funeral services, Castro ac- 
cused the United States of being indirectly responsible for the death of his friend by 
supplying arms to the counterrevolutionary forces. 
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Cuba in Exile. What promised to be the most powerful of all of the anti- 
Castro groups was taking shape in Miami. It was the Movimiento Revolucionario 
del Pueblo (MRP). Leaders of the MRP included Ratl Chib4és, Ramén Barquin, 
Manuel Ray, Rufo Lépez Fresquet, Felipe Pazos, and Andrés Valdespino. All 
had been members of the 26th of July organization until late 1959 or early 1960. 
Ray was reportedly still in Cuba leading the MRP underground. Another leader of 
the MRP was captured in early November when he tried to leave Havana. He was 
former labor leader David Salvador, who, together with several friends, was ar- 
rested as he attempted to sail out of Havana harbor in a recently purchased yacht. 





On November 11 the MRP issued a manifesto calling for the overthrow of the 
Cuban Government and indirectly took responsibility for much of the anti-Castro 
sabotage taking place in Cuba. The manifesto said that the objectives of the MRP 
were the same "ideals of social progress which sustained the insurrection that 
triumphed the lst of January [1959]."' It insisted, ''To fight against the 'fidelismo- 
comunista' faction is not to fight against the Revolution for which thousands of Cu- 
bans gave their lives, but to redeem it from those who have betrayed it.'"' The 
manifesto exhorted all Cubans to fight "for the Democratic Revolution and against 
the Communist Terror." 


The economic situation of many of the Cuban exiles in Miami was serious. 
Nicholas Biddle, a wealthy American, organized a committee to take care of some 
of them. Members of the committee included Frank E. Smathers, Clarence W. 
Moore, and other U.S. businessmen. Biddle told a reporter from Miami's Diario 
Las Américas that his organization had more than $15,000 in funds. It was esti- 
mated that there were more than 60,000 Cuban aliens in Florida at month's end, 





about half of whom came as "tourists'' with no papers of any kind. Many had no 
means of support and were having difficulty finding employment. President Eisen- 
hower appointed Tracy S. Voorhees to investigate the situation but gave no promise 
of monetary assistance. 


On November 10, Senator George Smathers made headlines in Cuba, Mexico, 
and Venezuela with an announcement that he hoped to convince President-elect 
Kennedy that he should facilitate the purchase of arms and ammunition by Cuban 
exiles in the United States. Various sources described guerrilla- warfare training 
camps in the Everglades, where anti-Castro Cubans prepared for battle. 


The last English-language newspaper in Cuba ceased operation in November. 
As more and more Americans left the island, the subscriptions had decreased un- 
til, apparently, publisher Clarence W. Moore could no longer continue to put out 
his Times of Havana. Although its chief columnist Carlos Todd, who went into 
exile in October, had been obviously anti-Castro for more than a year, the paper 
had been careful always to take an objective position in Cuban politics. Speaking 
to the Florida Bar Association in Miami, Moore said that the United States was to 
blame for Castro's swing to the left. Journalist Todd harshly criticized his former 
employer for this analysis in his weekly propaganda sheet, Cuban Information Serv- 
ice, which was being published in Miami and mailed, free, to more than 700 news- 
papers and publications in the Hemisphere. 








The Voice of the Church. Relations between the hierarchy of the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Revolutionary Government had been smouldering since 
the first real clash over Communist influence in Cuba in August (HAR, XIII: 525). 
On November 12 the outspoken Archbishop of Santiago, Enrique Pérez Serantes, 
stirred the issue again by publishing a pastoral letter to be read in the churches 
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of the diocese, the Province of Oriente. The Archbishop praised the United States 
for defending the world against Communism but stated, in effect, that it takes an 
ideology to beat an ideology and insisted that the battle for the world was really be- 
tween Rome and Moscow rather than between Washington and Moscow. The letter 
did not directly mention Premier Castro nor did it note any connection between 
Communism and the Cuban Government. Members of the Juventud Socialista (Com- 
munist Youth) attempted to prevent the reading of the letter in the Santiago Cathe- 
dral by marching into the church during Mass and singing revolutionary songs for 
half an hour. 


Two weeks later the president of Santo Tomas de Villanueva University, 
Jesuit Archbishop Eduardo Boza Masvidal, expelled a group of students for signing 
a letter which charged that the administrators were planning to close the University 
and then blame the government. One observer predicted that Villanueva would soon 
be closed. 


Meanwhile, a leader of the movement for a Cuban Catholic Church, Cruz y 
Patria (HAR, XIII: 525), Father Germ4n Lence, criticized the hierarchy for its 
attitude toward the Revolution, terming it "unchristian.'"' He urged all Catholics 
to support Premier Castro during a speech at Havana University. In a speech at 
the end of the month, Castro denounced Church leaders who attacked his policies. 
He charged that the hierarchy opposed his reforms because it was bound, econom- 
ically, to the upper classes. 


Withdrawal from World Bank. The Cuban Government withdrew from mem- 
bership in the World Bank on November 14. At the same time, Cuba automatically 
ceased to be a member of the International Finance Corporation, an affiliate of the 





Bank. Neither the Bank nor the Corporation had made any investments in Cuba. 
Arrangements were made for the repurchase of Cuba's shares of capital stock in 
both institutions. The Cuban press had labeled the World Bank ''a tool of Yankee 
imperialism." 


Sugar: Supplies for 1961. By November it was assumed, although Washing- 
ton had issued no official pronouncement, that the United States would not purchase 
any sugar from Cuba in 1961. Nations from Australia to West Germany were bid- 
ding to fill the U.S. needs. On November 14 the British Commonwealth asked to 
be included in the quota assignment, and official and private inquiries continued to 
pour in. The director of the Sugar Division of the Commodity Stabilization Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Lawrence Myers, made it clear to bidders 
that, although the United States would probably include many new sources in the 
1961 quota, the situation was considered only temporary and that ''at some future 
time"’ the Cuban quota might be restored. 





Trade observers reported that the Soviet Union had started dumping Cuban 
sugar on the world market at less than prevailing prices. They noted reports that 
1,500 tons had been sold to Jordan at a price of 2.64 per lb. compared with the 
world price of 3.25¢ per lb. 


HAITI 


Government Repression of Students and the Church. Following the declara- 
tion of a nation-wide student strike on November 22, President Francois Duvalier 
decreed martial law, dissolved student associations, and gave the strikers twelve 
hours to return to classes. The failure of the students to heed the 12-hour ultima- 
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tum prompted the government to retaliate immediately by closing schools a month 
ahead of time for the Christmas recess. The strike had been called as a final at- 
tempt to have J oseph Roney, treasurer of the National Union of Haitian Students, 
and a number of others either released from jail or brought to trial. They had been 
arrested on September 1 for alleged subversive activities. Officials of the govern- 
ment claimed that Roney was a militant Communist, and Acting Minister of Educa- 
tion Joseph Baguidy termed the strike "illegal and Communist-inspired." 


Two days after the declaration of martial law, Archbishop Francois Poirier, 
Roman Catholic prelate of Haiti, was expelled from the country and put aboard a 
Miami-bound plane without baggage and with only a dollar in his pocket, the gift of 
a priest. He was charged with giving $7,000 to aid "subversive" students. His 
expulsion climaxed a long dispute between the-Church and State which had begun in 
August 1959 (HAR, XII: 435). On his arrival in Miami, Poirier termed the charge 
"entirely false." 


At the end of the same week, a crowd of about 6,000 businessmen and govern- 
ment bureaucrats staged a loyalty display on the President's lawn in Port-au-Prince. 
Duvalier appeared and thanked them for their support. Meanwhile, the heads of 
Haiti's Association of Unions issued a statement denouncing the Duvalier government 
and presented several suggestions for solving the crisis, including the lifting of mar- 
tial law, freeing the jailed students, reopening schools, and restoring democracy. 
Refugees arriving in the United States reported widespread rioting and strikes in 
Port-au-Prince. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Wives of Three Trujillo Foes Dead. The Trujillo-controlled newspaper El 
Caribe reported that three sisters of the Mirabel family, who were wives of men 
jailed as opposition leaders, died in a jeep which plunged 150 feet over the side of 
a mountain near Santiago. The women, all mothers, were about 25 to 38 years old. 
Dominican refugees in New York charged that the accident was actually a triple mur- 
der, and the Movimiento de Liberacién Dominicana there termed it "the most abom- 
inable assassination in the 3l-year history of the Trujillo dictatorship.'' The hus- 
bands of the women had been seized in the purge of January 1960 (HAR, XIII: 29), 
and anti- Trujillo spokesmen voiced fears that they also had been killed. A member 
of one of the resistance organizations called the deaths "the classic assassination 
method of Trujillo" and listed ten other automobile fatalities of opponents of the 
regime since 1946. 





Trujillo Agent Sentenced. The U.S. District Court in Washington, D.C., 
sentenced Alexander L. Guterma to 8 to 24 months in prison and fined him $10,000 
for acting illegally as an agent of dictator Rafael Trujillo and the Dominican Repub- 
lic (HAR, XII: 436). Guterma, a so-called 'mystery-man of international finance," 
was accused, along with several others, of taking $750,000 from Trujillo in 1959 
to broadcast political propaganda in the form of news. He was already serving a 
four-year and eleven-month sentence for conspiring to withhold financial records 
from the U.S. Government. 





Manifesto Issued by Exile. Nicolds Silfa, president of the Partido Revolu- 
cionario Dominicano in the United States, issued a manifesto addressed to "the 
chiefs, officers, and soldiers of the Armed Forces of the Dominican Republic," 
in which he called for their support in "liberating our beloved country." He asked 
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for the formation of a military junta, with the cooperation of prominent political 
leaders in exile, to last for no more than ten months. It would be followed by 
general elections, thus achieving a peaceful transition to a democratic government 
"as in Argentina, Colombia, and Venezuela." Silfa said that the Armed Forces 
should assume power "in order to avoid the tragic effects of a cruel civil war and 
the chaos that would follow." 


OAS Sanctions Still Under Study. The seven-nation advisory committee 
formed by the Organization of American States (OAS) in October (HAR, XIII: 700) 
continued to study the proposed economic sanctions against the Dominican Republic. 
The committee's report was to be ready for submission to the OAS Council early in 
December. It had been held off until after the U.S. elections in order to keep the 
issue from becoming a political football. The report was expected to call for a 
limited export embargo, including the cutoff of oil, machinery, vehicles, and pos- 
sibly other articles. It had been reported that the Latin American members of the 
committee would like a complete embargo but that the U.S. delegates had balked 
at this, contending that the Dominican Republic's case did not warrant the extreme 
measures that were applied to Cuba. 





Consumption, Export Taxes Applied. The Dominican Republic passed a law 
establishing new taxes on the internal consumption of several imported manufac- 
tured articles. It was stipulated that the taxes would vary from 5% to 25% and 
would be passed on to the consumer. A new export tax was established on coffee, 
cocoa beans, chocolate, cocoa butter and residue, and lignum vitae. 





PUERTO RICO 


Mufioz Marin Re-elected Governor. Luis Mufioz Marfn, candidate of the 
Partido Popular Democratico (PPD), was re-elected Governor of Puerto Rico for 
a fourth consecutive term. He obtained 456,317 votes out of a record total of 
780,073. Mufioz Marin's 58% of the total vote was slightly lower than in the 1956 
election, when he polled 62%, but the number of votes he received was some 23,000 
higher because of the increased registration. His nearest competitor, Luis Ferré 
of the Partido Estadista Republicano (PER), obtained 250,638 votes. Salvador Perea 
of the Partido de Acci6n Cristiana (PAC) obtained 51,027, while Julio Garcfa Diaz 
of the Partido Independentista Puertorriquefio (PIP) polled only 24,047. Despite the 
wide margin for Mufioz Marfn's PPD, the PER improved its position by polling al- 
most 32% of the vote compared with 24% in 1956. Both the PAC and the PIP failed 
to receive 10% of the vote and thus lost their certification as political organizations, 
as well as the right to proportional representation in the legislature. However, two 
PAC candidates were elected to the legislature at large. 





Church-State Dispute Ended. In the two pre-election pastoral letters which 
Archbishop James Davis, Bishop James McManus, and Bishop Luis Aponte Martf- 
nez wrote warning Catholics not to vote for the PPD (HAR, XIII: 701), no mention 
was made of ecclesiastical penalties for those who might disobey the order. Fol- 
lowing the election, however, while Archbishop Davis was absent from the island 
on a trip to Chicago, Father Thomas Maisonet, pastor of San Juan Cathedral, an- 
nounced that Catholics who had disobeyed the letters would not be given Holy Com- 
munion until they had become properly reconciled with the Church through confes- 
sion. Sra. Felisa Rinc6n de Gautier, Mayor of San Juan, said that she would defy 
the edict because she did not consider it sinful to vote for the PPD. Monsignor 
Rafael Grovas, Chancellor of the San Juan Archdiocese, wrote a circular letter to 
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the priests of his Archdiocese saying that a proportionate penalty might be imposed 
upon those Catholics who "obstinately disobeyed their bishops." 


The confusion was finally cleared up when Archbishop Davis requested from 
Chicago that the PPD make an official statement of its position, assuring that it did 
not intend to "create any problem of conscience for Catholics who are members of 
the party."" After a meeting that lasted several hours, Governor Mufioz Marfn and 
the Central Committee of the PPD issued a declaration that nothing in the platform 
of the party "contradicts Christian doctrine."" When the Archbishop returned from 
the United States, he confirmed that there would be no punishment for Catholics 
who had voted for Mufioz Marfn. 


Minimum Wages Raised. An increase of 74 in the minimum hourly wage 
rate for the shoe and related industries, boosting it from 594 to 664, was author- 
ized by the Labor Department. Higher minimum wage rates were also ordered for 
the chemical, petroleum, rubber, and related industries, to become effective on 
December 5. 





Negotiation to Buy Sugar Operation. C. Brewer and Company, a Hawaiian 
firm, announced that it was negotiating for the purchase of the Fajardo Eastern 
Sugar Associates’ sugar operations in Puerto Rico. The company was attempting 
to obtain the Fajardo properties, which produce about 16,000 tons of raw sugar a 
year, for an estimated price of $15 million. Armando SAnchez, labor leader and 
head of the United Packinghouse Workers' Union, said that the sale of Fajardo's 
five island sugar mills to the Hawaiian interests might bring severe unemployment 
in the cane fields. 





WEST INDIES, BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS 


Federal. At the Conference on West Indies bases in London, the United 
States agreed to release unconditionally the major part of its military base areas. 
The next meeting on the subject would take place in Tobago. In a press conference 
at Trinidad, a sharp attack on Premier Eric Williams of Trinidad was made by 
Federal Finance Minister Robert Bradshaw. Williams, he claimed, had criticized 
West Indian leaders and had alleged that the Chaguaramas question was a mass of 
intrigue. Bradshaw declared that they could not expect Britain and the United 
States to respect them, when there were people in their midst clawing down the 
Federation. 


Further trouble arose between Williams and Prime Minister Sir Grantley 
Adams, who had asserted that the Federal Government would not go to the discus- 
sions on the leased bases agreement to be held in Tobago simply as observers. He 
added that if the mud throwing and slander continued, it would be much better for 
the Federal Government to move out of Trinidad. Premier Norman Manley of Ja- 
maica, however, cabled Adams and the Federal Government regretting that an un- 
necessary controversy had been raised on the eve of the negotiations with the United 
States. Supporting the standpoint of Williams, he protested against the attempt of 
the Federal Government to ignore the arrangement made with the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies which it had itself confirmed. When the conference opened at To- 
bago, the seating clearly established the "observer" status of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 
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In an editorial, the Jamaica Daily Gleaner commented on the peculiar nature 
of leased bases with particular reference to Chaguaramas. It complained about the 
American practice of admirals and military leaders voicing their views publicly, 
adding that it sounded odd to those who felt that servicemen should not talk on polit- 
ical questions. 





On his return from the conference on the revision of the bases agreement in 
London, Manley said, "We belong in the Western Hemisphere. Our oldest and 
most important friends are in this part of the world--the United States and Canada. 
It is natural that we should agree to play our part in whatsoever is necessary for 
the development of the defence of the free and democratic world." In a radio speech, 
Premier Eric Williams also expressed his desire that Trinidad and the West Indies 
should be associated with the Organization of American States and Western Hemi- 
sphere defense. The Jamaica Daily Gleaner claimed editorially that the West In- 
dian leaders had, in the recent bases talks in London, declared for the West. Fears 
that the revision of the 1941 agreement might be used as a launching pad for a "quit 
the West Indies" cry to the United States could now be set at rest. This had pro- 
vided a freshened atmosphere in which the Chaguaramas site could be discussed 
and amicably settled. 





In the course of a visit to South America, Congressman A. I. Selden (Dem., 
Alabama), chairman of the Inter-American Subcommittee for Foreign Affairs, and 
Congressman Dante Fascall (Dem., Florida) visited the Chaguaramas base in 
Trinidad. Selden stressed the vital role of Chaguaramas in World War Il. Should 
hostilities break out at any time, it would move into greater prominence in the 
Western Hemisphere defense system. 


Arthur Lewis, principal of the University College of the West Indies (UCWI), 
announced that the target should be 5,000 students for the university by 1970. To 
achieve this, the annual increase in numbers would have to rise from 150 to 400. 


Great Britain formally applied for a quota to supply sugar to the United States, 
following the expected cancellation or reduction of the Cuban sugar quota (HAR, 
XIII: 455, 792). The sugar would come from the West Indies, British Guiana, Brit- 
ish Honduras, and Fiji. 


Jamaica. In his presidential address to the annual meeting of the People's 
National Party (PNP), Norman Manley outlined four problems which transcended 
all others in importance. They were the socio-economic problem; the Back-to- 
Africa Movement; the sudden development of movements preaching race hatred; 
and the Federation of the West Indies. With speculation growing that Manley may 
be the next Prime Minister of the West Indies, which would involve his relinquish- 
ment of the premiership of Jamaica, the question of the first vice-president of the 
PNP, who would be next in order of seniority to Manley, assumed considerable im- 
portance. After a close and tense contest, Wills O. Isaacs was elected over Ivan 
Lloyd. Most of the other elective offices went to supporters of Isaacs. After meet- 
ings with groups interested in the Back-to-Africa Movement, Premier Manley an- 
nounced the setting up of a mission of ten persons, including two advisers. 


The public session of the Jamaica Labour Party's (JLP) annual conference 
was unexpectedly canceled an hour after it was due to start. This was announced 
by party chairman Rose Leon. Sir Alexander Bustamante, leader of the party, 
who was responsible for the decision, announced in the press that he could not work 
with Clem Tavares, member of the House of Representatives (MHR), who had been 
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elected third deputy leader. In reply, Tavares offered to resign if Bustamante in- 
sisted that he should hold no office in the party. Those events appeared to result 
from a struggle for the future succession of the leadership of the party, should 
Bustamante resign. Donald Sangster, first deputy leader, and Rose Leon, chair- 
man, were contending with Robert Lightbourne, MHR, and Victor Bailey, office 
manager. An emergency meeting of the JLP's central executive committee held 
in Bustamante's home nullified the proceedings of the first-day meeting of the 
1960 annual convention at which officers had been elected in conditions alleged by 
him of "violence and hooliganism."' Bustamante was voted in sole charge of the 
party's administration and decisions until a special annual conference could be 
held. 


The treason felony trial (HAR, XIII: 532) of Claudius Henry and 15 other 
persons was concluded. Henry was sentenced to 10 years at hard labor. Sentences 
on the others were from five years to three years at hard labor. In his concluding 
address to the jury, Crown Counsel Huntley Munroe said that the jury was making 
history in the island since there had never been a treason felony trial since the 
law was enacted in 1859. 


Al Thomas and Titus Damons, who had been acquitted of the murder of Ger- 
ald Scott (HAR, XIII: 704), were sentenced to 10 years imprisonment at hard labor. 
They had pleaded guilty to being accessories after the fact. Donald Harper and 
Lawrence Rechberg pleaded guilty to breaches of the firearms law and were sen- 
tenced to six weeks' imprisonment. Chief Justice Sir Colin MacGregor said that 
the accused, who were all U.S. citizens, would be recommended for deportation. 


Walter Voelker, a U.S. consulting engineer studying industry in the West In- 
dies under a grant from the Ford Foundation, commented on some of the difficul- 
ties facing the West Indies. There was little hope, he said, for industry in the 
smaller islands, but in Jamaica and Trinidad the prospects were much better. He 
praised particularly the advance of the wearing apparel industry in Jamaica. If its 
rate of industrial development equalled that of Puerto Rico, Jamaica in about ten 
years' time would have some 40,000 additional jobs, but the population would have 
increased by 40,000. Voelker warned that undue reliance on industrial development 
could be a dangerous illusion. The Daily Gleaner commented that Voelker's ap- 
praisal of West Indian economic problems was sound. Harold Braham, general 
manager of the Industrial Development Corporation, commented that Voelker did 
not bring out that Jamaica's greatest natural resource was its large pool of rela- 
tively unskilled labor. He did not think that wage increases would result in indus- 
tries leaving the island during the next ten years. Disagreeing with Braham, the 
Daily Gleaner commented editorially that Voelker had introduced a solid element 
of realism into a subject too often highly colored for local and overseas consump- 
tion. 








At a meeting of the board of management of the Jamaica Agricultural Society, 
a bitter attack was made by P. A. Broderick and Willie Henry and other speakers 
on the Ministry of Trade and Industry. The critics claimed that a £450,000 grain 
elevator project had been held up for months by the Ministry of Trade and Industry, 
despite support of the project from the Ministry of Agriculture. Ina reply, the 
Minister of Trade and Industry, Wills O. Isaacs, described the attack as a mali- 
cious one to discredit him and his Ministry. He added that although Rudolph Burke, 
a Cabinet member, had presided over the meeting, he had said not a word in de- 
fense of the government. 
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Trinidad. The four-month telephone strike (HAR, XIII: 616) in Trinidad 
ended following the passage of a bill by which the company would be taken over by 
the government. Negotiations were initiated between the government and directors 
of the company from London. The acquisition price was to be the value of the 
company's assets, less the cost of repairing the strike damage. The company 
asked for BWI $17 million, a price which seemed high to some. 


Texaco Trinidad informed the Venezuelan Consul General in Trinidad that it 
would make no further shipments of petroleum products to the Dominican Republic. 
These shipments had been the object of a protest by a Venezuelan trade union dele- 
gation, which had been supported by the Oilfield Workers’ Union of Trinidad. 


Other Islands. Ata press interview in Castries, St. Lucia, James Bousquet 
said that he would speak strongly in the Federal House of Representatives in favor 
of establishing a commercial broadcasting station in St. Lucia. He claimed that 
Trinidad, and especially Jamaica, were taking all and giving nothing, instancing 
"soft pedalling" of immigration into Trinidad (HAR, XIII: 315) and the proposed 
oil refinery in Jamaica (HAR, XII: 494). St. Lucians would not enjoy freedom of 
movement into these territories, yet they would have to buy from Jamaica and 
Trinidad. 





In Barbados, Burton Hinds, editor of the bi-weekly Truth, was sentenced to 
six weeks' imprisonment without hard labor. The article complained of had alleged 
that Hinds had been prevented from entering the criminal sessions, while Dugal 
Smith, a former employee of the Barbados Advocate, was admitted. It had sug- 
gested that the trial judge had shown race discrimination similar to that existing 
in South Africa. 





British Guiana. On his way home to British Guiana from New York, major- 
ity party leader Cheddi Jagan said in Port of Spain, Trinidad, that his country 
would have a general election around August 1961. While in New York, he had 
circulated to members of the United Nations his party's demand for independence 
for British Guiana. Many U.N. members had shown sympathy, believing that 
colonialism should come to an end immediately. Speaking at the British Guiana 
Trades Union Council, Jagan said that his party should adopt a socialist outlook. 
The aim of the party should be to take effective control of the economy as a whole, 
in association with subsidiary agencies of a democratic character. He announced 
that Reynolds Metal Company would send a team of experts early in 1961 to dis- 
cuss with the British Guiana Government the Berbice River problems. The pur- 
pose would be to enable Reynolds to increase by 50% its bauxite operations at 
Kwakwani, 130 miles upriver. 





President Richard A. Ishmael of the British Guiana Trades Union Congress 
claimed that this body had 47,000 dues-paying members and that it had attained the 
greatest strength in its history. It would remain free from political domination and 
would strive for the economic independence of the workers and the political inde- 
pendence of British Guiana. He said that racialism had been destroyed in the Brit- 
ish Guiana labor movement. 


British Honduras. Ina letter to the West Indian Economist, C. V. de Freitas, 
Director of Information and Communications of British Honduras, denied the state- 
ment attributed to Governor Sir Colin Thornley that 1,000 Indonesian refugees would 
be admitted to the territory. He emphasized that the Governor had made it clear 
that British Honduras could not finance any immigration plan and would have to col- 
laborate with some international agency. 
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FRENCH WEST INDIES 


The French Senate adopted an amendment proposed by Senators Georges 
Marie-Anne and Paul Symphor of Martinique, Michel Bernier and René Toribio 
of Guadeloupe, and Georges Guéril of French Guiana. This would lead to the in- 
troduction in the first session of 1961 of a bill for sickness and maternity benefits, 
old-age pensions, and family allowances. 


Le Monde reported that an inter-service high command had been set up for 
the Departments of Martinique, Guadeloupe and Guiana, which would constitute a 
territorial entity. For questions concerning the defense of the territories and the 
maintenance of order, the inter-service commander of the Antilles-Guiana group 
would have authority over the different units concerned 


In an editorial attacking the Communist Party of Guadeloupe, which had been 
openly in favor of independence, Match of Pointe-a4-Pitre, Guadeloupe, said that the 
party had hitherto talked simply about liberation from colonialism. Today, however, 
with the example of Fidel Castro in Cuba, protected by Soviet rockets, there was no 
reason for the Communist Party to conceal its aim of imposing the Communist sys- 
tem. 


A new approach to the problem of the Marie Galante sugar industry (HAR, 
XIII: 459) was the announcement that the transport of sugar cane from that island 
to mills in Guadeloupe was under consideration. The proposal was that two or 
three ocean-going self-propelled barges of 100 metric tons and 300 cubic metres 
each should be obtained by purchase or on hire. 


Match expressed surprise at the protests over the installation of a television 
transmitter. It pointed out that the Ministry of Information funds could not be used 
for other projects such as the construction of roads, or a sugar factory in Marie 
Galante. The newspaper also welcomed the use of funds to modernize and improve 
the radio service. 


Writing in the New York Times, Jeanne P. Harman reported that the modern 
Pointe-a4-Pitre airport was now equipped for jet traffic. Air France had started 
two jet flights a week from Europe. A new dock at Pointe-a-Pitre could berth seven 
liners simultaneously. Two new resort hotels were planned, one of which would have 
200 rooms. Hotel development, she added, was also taking place in Martinique. In 
Le Courrier of Martinique, Marguerite Hersin claimed that Guadeloupe like its neigh- 
bor Martinique would have to seek new sources of income to maintain its standard of 
living. Only the development of deep-sea fishing and especially tourism would en- 
able the island to subsist. 





NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


Curagao and Aruba. Reporting a budget of 135 million NWI guilders, La Cruz 
said that 8.1 million would be spent on airport improvements, 5 million on the har- 
bor, and 6 million to expand the water supply. A high road bridge at Scharloo would 
cost 15 million. At Aruba, 2.7 million would be spent on the Orangestad harbor, 
12.6 million on an industrial harbor at the Barcadera, 11.1 million on water supply, 
and 6.5 million on the salt industry. These plans would start as soon as the Neth- 
erlands Government guaranteed a 65-70 million NWI guilders loan. Of this expendi- 
ture, 41.5 million would be on revenue-producing projects: the payment of interest 
and amortization would begin as soon as operations were started. 
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In the New York Times, Barrie Zimmelman, Acting Research Director of 
the Committee for International Growth, claimed that the tourist industry had be- 
come the largest single factor in the economic development of the Caribbean area. 
In 1959, a million tourists spent $140 million, which exceeded the total U.S. aid 
to all of Latin America. He commented on the expansion program of the Nether- 
lands Antilles, including airports, anchorages, roads, and a saltwater conversion 
plant. A three-year development program for Bonaire and the Dutch Windward Is- 
lands of Saba, St. Eustatius and St. Maarten would be financed by a $6 million eco- 
nomic development fund, to which the Netherlands Government was expected to 
make a substantial contribution. Saba, he added, was to have a small airport, with 
one able to take DC-6B's at St. Maarten. The Bonaire airport would be relocated 
to permit the landing of DC-6's. 





The newly organized Caribbean Congress of Labor demanded that the Lago 
Oil and Transport Company of Aruba recognize its workers' rights to collective 
bargaining. Osmond Dyce, secretary-treasurer, wrote the president of the com- 
pany complaining that conditions at its refinery were unsatisfactory, since a com- 
pany union had been set up which dealt with all matters affecting labor. 


Surinam. Writing in the Nation of Port of Spain, which is associated with 
the Trinidad People's National Movement (PNM), Ulric Hypolite commented on the 
National Surinam Party after a meeting with some of its top officials. It is the larg- 
est of five parties, holding nine of the 21 seats in the Surinam Legislative Council. 
Hypolite compared the structure of the party to that of the PNM. He added that the 
program of all the parties was similar: they planned economic development accom- 
panied by social and culture advancement. 


A Netherlands West Indies trade mission visited Surinam to examine the 
expansion of its commercial relations, and possible fields of investment and ex- 
port. The Surinam Government also extended an invitation to Nicolas Pina, the 
director of the Government Information Service of Aruba. 


In November, for the first time, the Billiton Mining Company shipped a mil- 
lion tons of bauxite within 12 months. During the first 10 months of 1960, the Suri- 
nam Aluminium Company shipped 2,131,813 tons of bauxite. 


Pan American World Airways announced that it would include Surinam in its 
schedule beginning in December. A twice-weekly service would pick up passengers 
from Miami and Belem. The Aerocarto Service of the Royal Dutch Airlines (KLM) 
completed its aerophotographic survey of Surinam after 12 years of work. A new 
commercial shipping concern was established so that vessels of the Royal Nether- 
lands Shipping Company might register under the Surinam flag. The Surinam Fish- 
ing Company made its first shipment of a ton of fresh fish to Curagao. This was 
expected to be the start of the regular export of fish to the Netherlands Antilles. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 


VENEZUELA 


Coalition Rupture. The Pact of Punto Fijo (HAR, XI: 613), signed by the 
three major political parties in Venezuela to form a coalition, was broken in No- 
vember after two years and sixteen days of existence. In a move which, although 
not completely unexpected, was a stunning blow, J6vito Villalba, leader of the 
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Uni6én Republicana Democrftica (URD), announced to President R6mulo Betancourt 
his party's withdrawal from the government coalition. Although disagreements had 
grown in number and in intensity since the refusal of Ignacio Luis Arcaya to sign 
the anti-Cuban declaration of San José (HAR, XIII: 620), it was thought until Villalba 
made his announcement that the URD had more to gain in terms of safeguarding its 
prestige and in carrying out its objectives by remaining in the coalition with the 
President's Acci6n Democrf4tica (AD) and the Christian Socialist COPEI. 


Betancourt and Villalba began their political careers together in the "student . 
revolt" against dictator Juan Vicente G6mez in 1928, and there was little to dis- 
tinguish between their parties at the time of the downfall of dictator Marcos Pérez 
Jiménez. It was generally considered at that time that their moderately socialistic 
programs were almost carbon copies, with some indication that perhaps the URD 
was the copy and AD the original. The distinction was said to be that the AD ap- 
pealed to the people in the countryside and in the oil fields, while the URD found 
support among the white-collar workers and businessmen of the cities. Prior to 
the elections of December 7, 1958 (HAR, XI: 675), the URD had argued in favor of 
a "unity'' candidate or candidates to be backed by all political parties and had also 
indicated a willingness to go along with the AD proposal to establish a council-type 
government patterned after that of Uruguay, with representation of all political par- 
ties and of the Armed Forces. However, at that time, the fly in the ointment was 
the COPEI, which was adamantly opposed to the AD plan. When the parties finally 
agreed to run their own candidates, the URD, in what many considered to be an 
opportunistic choice, selected the handsome, highly popular but politically naive 
hero of the revolution against Pérez Jiménez, the leader of the revolutionary junta, 
Admiral Wolfgang Larrazdbal, and accepted the aid of the Communist Party in back- 
ing their candidate. 


Soon after the elections in which Larrazdbal was defeated, it became apparent 
that the URD would overlook no opportunity to oppose Betancourt's moderate policy 
and support extremist causes. The URD criticized Betancourt severely when, as a 
result of extreme provocation, including the attempt against his life, he had found 
it necessary to suspend certain constitutional guarantees. Yet it also demanded 
harsh punishment for would-be coup participants, at times chiding the President 
for his softness. The URD was quick to champion the cause of mobs that called 
for Castro-like reforms and other governmental measures of a radical nature. The 
irregular pattern of the URD in its leftward swerve in the last two years resulted in 
a reversal of the Venezuelan political alignment of 1958, leaving the AD and COPEI 
to cooperate while the URD joined the opposition. 


Because of a multiplicity of pressures, including dire economic problems 
and the behavior of high-ranking officials who preferred to follow the dictates of 
their party or their conscience rather than the policies of the government, all Cab- 
inet members proffered their resignations on November 10 to facilitate a govern- 
mental reorganization. The withdrawal came after Betancourt had notified Villalba, 
a few days before announcing the new Cabinet, that the two URD ministers would 
be replaced by independents and that the URD would have no place in the Cabinet. 
There had also been a series of demands by the URD for certain conditions with 
which Betancourt was to have complied in order to keep the URD in the coalition 
(HAR, XIII: 709). It seemed, however, that despite his public statements that the 
coalition needed the URD, Betancourt made no major effort to appease that party, 
since he offered no concessions. 
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On November 12 the directorate of the AD announced that it considered the 
participation of the URD in the coalition inadmissible. It declared that collabora- 
tion in the coalition required certain minimum conditions which the URD was not 
able to offer. It was obvious that the AD, along with the COPEI and other groups 
in Venezuela, viewed the break with some degree of relief and with the expectation 
that government processes would function more smoothly and with firmer and 
clearer policies. 


The withdrawal by the URD from coalition participation involved the loss of 
many high government offices, including the governorships of several states. Gov- 
ernment spokesmen announced, however, that able officials would be maintained 
in their positions and would not be sacrificed because of URD affiliation. 


President Betancourt announced on November 21 the names of three new 
Ministers chosen to replace URD members J. M. Domfnguez Chacin (Communica- 
tions), Luis Herndndez Solfs (Labor), and José Antonio Mayobre (Finance). The 
new selections were Pablo Miliani as Minister of Communications, RaGl Valera 
as Minister of Labor, and Tom4s Enrique Carrillo Batalla as Minister of Finance. 
All three appointees were politically independent. Other Ministers confirmed in 
their posts were as follows: Luis Augusto Dubuc, Interior; Lorenzo Ferndndez, 
Development; Rafael de Le6én Alvarez, Public Works; Rafael Pizani, Education; 
Arnaldo Gabald6n, Health and Public Welfare; Victor Giménez Landfnez, Agricul- 
ture; Andrés Aguilar M., Justice; Juan Pablo Pérez Alfonso, Mines and Petrole- 
um. Marcos Falc6n Bricefio, recently named to replace Ignacio Luis Arcaya as 
Foreign Minister (HAR, XIII: 620) was also confirmed, as was Defense Minister 
General Josué L6épez Henrfquez. Lépez Henrfquez returned in November from the 
United States, where he and his wife had been recovering from injuries received 


in the explosion aimed at taking the life of Betancourt in June (HAR, XIII: 391). 


Exchange Controls. The replacing of Mayobre as Finance Minister came as 
a result of economic problems which had increasingly plagued Venezuela since 
Marcos Pérez Jiménez left the country in a deplorable financial state in January 
1958. Faced with an immense debt inherited from the dictatorship and with the 
problem of diminishing reserves due to the flight of nervous capital (HAR, XII: 
611; XIII: 255, 539), under great pressure from many sectors of the Venezuelan 
economy, Mayobre presented an extreme plan which he hoped would solve Vene- 
zuela's economic problems. He proposed that exchange controls be imposed in 
Venezuela to halt the excessive flow of dollars from the country and, in addition, 
that the bolfvar be devaluated from 3.35 to 4.05 bolfvares to the dollar to dis- 
courage purchases of dollars from the Central Bank. The government, at the out- 
set of the controls discussions on November 7, issued a decree halting exchange 
transactions in Venezuela for what was to be a period of 48 hours "to prevent 
speculation."' The Cabinet rejected Mayobre's devaluation plan but moved to es- 
tablish the exchange controls for a "transitory period" to strengthen the economy. 





Dollar sales were finally resumed on a quota basis on November 12, with 
each bank receiving an amount of dollars for exchange during the month of Novem- 
ber. Strict conditions were imposed, including a requirement that the dollar buy- 
er deposit bolivares with a bank in Venezuela from 20% to 40% of the value of the 
foreign exchange being bought from the Central Bank to ensure the legitimacy of 
the transaction. Black market dollar sales broke out immediately following the 
government decree, with rates of from 4.10 to 5 bolivares to the dollar. _ Many 
banks ran out of their allotted funds, holding up payments and causing consterna- 
tion in commercial circles. The Venezuelan Central Bank reassured foreign 
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traders that, despite initial delays caused by the newness of the system, Vene- 
zuela intended to uphold its tradition of paying its obligations punctually. 


Reaction to the exchange controls varied from the unenthusiastic acceptance 
of the program by most businessmen and commercial organizations as an abso- 
lutely indispensable inconvenience, to the charges by URD, Movimiento de Iz- 
quierda Revolucionaria (MIR), and Communist leaders that the program invited 
influence peddlers and placed the controls in the hands of bankers who could use 
it to suit their own interests. 


In what was one of his final acts as Minister of Finance, Mayobre went to 
Washington and negotiated credits of $100 million from the International Monetary 
Fund and $50 million from the Export-Import Bank with which to shore up the crum- 
bling economy. After being relieved of his Cabinet post, Mayobre was assigned to 
the position of Ambassador to the United States, replacing Marcos Falc6n Bricefio. 
The new Minister of Finance, Carrillo Batalla, optimistically announced that his 
program, when instituted, would bring a new policy which would lead Venezuela to 
an era of "prosperity and progress." 


Political Unrest. At the beginning of November the government successfully 
surmounted the dangers of a mon :-long reign of unrest and riots, and pro-govern- 
ment groups of students and workers staged demonstrations to show their support 
for the constitutional regime. On November 4 it was reported that the Ministry of 
Defense had discovered a plot involving a "small" number of officers and civilians 
who planned to attack the Puerto Cabello military prison in order to release Gen- 
eral JesGs Marfa Castro Le6n. Castro Leén had led an abortive movement in San 
Crist6bal in April (HAR, XIII: 252). With only this rather inconsequential evidence 





of subversion, conditions had become sufficiently calm to permit the resumption of 
classes suspended in October (HAR, XIII: 708). For the next two weeks Caracas 
was relatively calm, but the atmosphere was charged with tension and expectancy 
because of the presence of armed students in the university and sporadic outbreaks 
of violence throughout Caracas and in smaller cities. 


On November 25, telephone workers staged an illegal strike after an order 
was issued by the government that their demands should first be submitted to gov- 
ernment arbitration. Although the strike was settled in less than 24 hours, it was 
enough to ignite the explosive emotions of highschool students who began rioting, 
shouting insults against the government and President Betancourt, smashing win- 
dows, burning vehicles, and throwing stones and "Molotov cocktails" in a bloody 
demonstration that lasted for three days. Smaller-scale disturbances broke out 
simultaneously in Maracay, Barquisimeto, La Guaira, and Ciudad Bolfvar. The 
government was finally forced to call upon the Armed Forces to restore order in 
Caracas. As in the past (HAR, XIII: 708), the disorders brought immediate decla- 
rations by the leaders of major institutions of solidarity with the government. A 
reliable source indicated that it was probable that not more than 4,000 students 
participated in the riots and not more than 600 in any single incident. The disturb- 
ances did not, therefore, necessarily reflect the attitude of a significant segment 
of the Venezuelan populace. The Armed Forces demonstrated their loyaity to the 
government and their responsibility to the Venezuelan people by acting with great 
courage and firmness but without resorting to the unnecessary shedding of blood. 
The highest estimates of the total casualties placed the dead at eight and the in- 
jured at 200. The soldiers fired warning shots in the air, and most injuries came 
from tear-gas inhalation or from being trampled on by the running mobs. The total 
number of arrests was 242; damages were estimated to exceed a million bolfvares. 
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On November 28, President Betancourt announced the suspension of consti- 
tutional guarantees, including the rights of free movement and assembly. Political 
broadcasts were banned on radio and television, but the government assured the 
public that newspaper freedom would not be affected. Highschool classes were 
again suspended in an effort to keep students from becoming the dupes of Commu- 
nist and leftist agitators. University classes were also suspended as leftist stu- 
dents battled with AD and COPEI youths. By November 29, most of the students 
had returned to their homes with the exception of about 200 who, armed with rifles, 
machine guns, rocks, and home-made bombs, sought refuge in the unfinished 
School of Pharmacy of the Central University. The students shouted taunts and 
fired shots from their make-shift fort, which they dubbed ''Stalingrad," but the 
National Guardsmen did not violate the traditional university sanctuary. At the 
end of the month, with soldiers patrolling the streets with orders to shoot looters 
or persons not heeding orders to halt, Betancourt claimed to have the situation in 
hand. He called the outbreak "another step in the perfectly coordinated plan of 
the Communist Party and the Movimiento de Izquierda Revolucionaria." 


Soon after Betancourt's public denouncement of Communist and MIR partici- 
pation in the unrest, their official organs, Tribuna Popular and Izquierda, were 
raided by police and closed. Their editorials during the rioting had been termed 
"frankly subversive" by Interior Minister Dubuc. A substantial cache of arms and 
explosives was reportedly discovered in the headquarters of the Tribuna Popular. 








The leftist newspapers were not the only papers under attack. The pro- 
government El Nacional was the target of a smear campaign by a reactionary ele- 
ment calling itself ''Fe y Cultura" (Faith and Culture). Circulars sent to business- 
men Claimed that El Nacional, which had allowed liberal use of its columns by the 


representatives of all shades of political opinion, including MIR and Communist 
leaders, was in reality a Communist organ. Advertisers were urged to withdraw 
their accounts. It also claimed that El Nacional falsified the number of its sub- 
scribers. Spokesmen of the AD, COPEI, and the newsmen's organization Asocia- 
ci6n Venezolana de Periodistas (AVP) condemned the campaign and praised the 
editorial policy of El Nacional. 


Further inter-party tension was created by the bizarre death of AD leader 
Luis Cafiizales Verde, principal of a Caracas high school, in the headquarters of 
the MIR. First reports indicated suicide, but mystery clouded the motivation for 
either suicide or murder. Indignant AD spokesmen claimed that Cafiizales Verde 
had been the victim of constant threats and vilification by MIR members on his own 
faculty, including Congressman Sim6n Sf4ez Mérida. There was no explanation of 
his presence in the MIR headquarters. 


The appearance of two new parties assured that the complicated political pot- 
pourri would not be disentangled in the near future. The new parties appeared to 
be to the right of the AD and were possibly the result of a reaction against the left- 
ward swing of the URD and the civil and verbal excesses of the Communist and MIR 
parties. The Movimiento Acci6n Nacional (MAN), led by Germ4n Borregales, a 
militantly anti-Communist Catholic, was said to support a program of land reform, 
of attracting foreign capital, and of granting new oil concessions. Rumors contin- 
ued that a Partido Democr4tico Venezolano (PDV) would be created as the result 
of a split in the URD. It was reported that Arturo Uslar Pietri was to be the par- 
ty's leader. 
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Reaction to Kennedy Victory. The results of the U.S. presidential election 
caused considerable discussion among Venezuelans concerning future Venezuelan- 
U.S. relations. Expressing the sentiment of many Venezuelans in the message of 
congratulations which he sent to U.S. President-elect John F. Kennedy, President 
Betancourt voiced the hope that the new administration would signal the return of 
the cordiality and understanding of Roosevelt's Good Neighbor Policy. He appealed 
to Kennedy to refuse to protect dictatorships and suggested that U.S. cooperation 
with Latin America be in the form of extended credit and fair prices rather than in 
the form of "charitable donations.'' Gonzalo Barrios, AD vice-president and the 
leader of his party's faction in the Chamber of Deputies, expressed his optimism 
with some reservations, for he feared that while the personality and overt methods 
of application might change, the fundamental policies would remain the same as 
under the Republicans. However, he added, with an oblique reference to Nixon, 
Kennedy had no unpleasant memories of Caracas. COPEI leaders Rafael Caldera 
and Godofredo Gonzdlez hopefully stated that the new U.S. President might develop 
close ties of friendship with Latin America. Members of the MIR and the Commu- 
nist Party viewed the election as no more than a superficial change; new leaders 
would carry out old policies. However, the U.S. choice was generally viewed with 
favor. 





Foreign Minister Change; Criticism of Dominican Republic, U.S., and Cuba. 
Marcos Falcén Bricefio, Venezuelan Ambassador to Washington and to the Council 
of the Organization of American States (OAS), laid aside the duties of these posi- 
tions to assume those of Minister of Foreign Relations. This shift, coupled with 
the resignations of Alirio Ugarte Pelayo, Ambassador to Mexico, and Héctor Cuenca, 
Ambassador to Peru, would necessitate changes in a number of diplomatic assign- 





ments. 


The new Foreign Minister viewed with alarm the threat to the peace of the 
continent posed by the Dominican Republic. However, although he held to the thesis 
that the OAS should apply severe economic sanctions to reinforce the diplomatic iso- 
lation of the island republic agreed upon by that body at its conference in San José 
in August (HAR, XIII: 572, 621), he nonetheless maintained that Venezuelan rela- 
tions with the United States, the greatest opponent of his thesis, were quite cordial. 


The Venezuelan fight against the Trujillo regime did not slacken. The OAS 
special commission to study the problem of the Dominican Republic received a pro- 
posal from the Venezuelan delegation that a complete commercial boycott be ap- 
plied (HAR, XIII: 710). Later, before an emergency session of the Council of the 
OAS, delegate Nelson Himiob reiterated the Venezuelan accusation that the Domin- 
ican Republic was implicated in the July attack on Betancourt (HAR, XIII: 391) and 
was plotting new aggression. 


Leaders of the URD were persistent in their censure of U.S. activities. Ina 
statement to the press explaining his actions at the August OAS conference in San 
José, ex- Foreign Minister Arcaya cited the benefits of the increased U.S. sugar 
quota to the Dominican Republic. He expressed deep regret that the United States 
took unilateral action to support Trujillo economically and feared that such action 
might have grave consequences in U.S. relations with Latin America. Arcaya 
declared that if Venezuela had supported the position he advocated, the United 
States might not have dared to increase the Dominican Republic's quota. Another 
U.S. act which caused URD censure was its decision to send a naval fleet to Nic- 
aragua and Guatemala to protect those countries from invasion (see NICARAGUA). 
In a statement to the press, Villalba strongly criticized the move; he stated that 
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the URD repudiated "this act, which we do not hesitate to label aggression against 
Latin America."' He added that the governments of Nicaragua and Guatemala did 
not have popular support and that the URD had strong ties with the opposition groups 
in those countries. He also expressed the hope that U.S. President-elect Kennedy 
would return to the Good Neighbor Policy. 


Overt criticism of the Castro regime was more vehement than usual in Novem- 
ber, coming even from a sector which previously had supported the revolution, the 
leaders of the labor group Confederaci6én de Trabajadores Venezolanos (CTV). José 
Venegas and Manuel Ariel, Cuban student leaders of the Federaci6én Estudiantil Uni- 
versitaria (FEU), were refused permission to enter Venezuela when they landed at 
Maiquetia Airport; they were obliged to await a flight that would take them back to 
Cuba or to some other country. The young Cubans had come to attend a student 
convention. The reason given for refusing them entrance was that they would add 
to current student unrest. The president of the Cuban student organization, Co- 
mandante Rolando Cubela denounced the government's action. Venezuela's mili- 
tantly anti-Castro newspaper La Esfera pressed the administration to break re- 
lations with Cuba in response to Cuban "insults. . . to the head of our government." 
The New York Times, on the other hand, dealt more kindly with Cuba when it re- 
tracted false reports by the Associated Press that President Betancourt had charged 
Fidel Castro or his government with complicity in the riots which took place in Ca- 
racas late in October. 





Petroleum and Iron Production. Although under great pressure from the 
business organization Federaci6n de Camaras de Comercio y Producci6n ( Fedeca- 
maras) to expand oil production to help relieve Venezuela's economic problems, 
Minister of Mines and Petroleum Pérez Alfonso refused to budge from his position 
of maintaining it at its present level. In response to the Fedecamaras proposal 
that a study be made of the possibility of increasing production and thereby Vene- 
zuela's foreign exchange income, Pérez Alfonso remarked that the study would 
only prove that such an increase would result in price declines and a loss of in- 
come. He declared that if Betancourt yielded to pressure by the Fedecamaras to 
increase production, he (Pérez Alfonso) would resign. 





The Ministry of Mines and Petroleum announced that the production of iron 
ore during the first ten months of 1960 was almost 17% higher than production in 
the corresponding period of 1959. The Ministry also stated that Venezuela had 
sufficient proven iron ore reserves to last two hundred years at an annual produc- 
tion rate of 20 million tons, and enough petroleum reserves for at least 25 years. 
The proven iron ore reserves amounted to 4,000 million tons and was reported to 
be equivalent in value to the 18,000 million bbls. of petroleum in reserve. 


COLOMBIA 


New Cabinet Named; Political Feuding Continued. In what he implied was 
his final effort to incorporate both of the rival Conservative Party factions into 
the National Front coalition government, President Alberto Lleras Camargo on 
November 10 appointed a new Cabinet (HAR, XIII: 714-15) in which he included 
two representatives of the reticent Laureano G6mez Conservative faction and four 
from the group led by Mariano Ospina Pérez and Gilberto Alzate Avendafio. Also 
appointed were six Liberals, in accordance with the National Front "parity" policy 
of equal partisan representation in all government bodies; the only exception to the 
parity formula was the supposedly impartial military man in the Ministry of War. 
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The Laureanistas received the Ministries of the Interior and Education, the posts 
going to Hernando Carrizosa Pardo and Belisario Betancur, respectively As for 
the Ospino-Alzatista appointees, José Elfas del Hierro was transferred from the 
Ministry of Mines and Petroleum in the President's former Cabinet to the Ministry 
of Labor; Misael Pastrana Borrero was transferred from the Ministry of Develop- 
ment to that of Public Works; Alvaro de Angulo, who had never held a Cabinet post, 
was appointed Minister of Public Health; and Rafael Unda Forrero was named to 
head the Development Ministry. Maj. Gen. Rafael Hernfndez Pardo retained the 
Ministry of War, and Liberals Julio César Turbay Ayala and Hernando Agudelo 
Villa continued in the Ministries of Foreign Relations and the Treasury, respec- 
tively. Otto Morales Benftez was transferred from the Labor Ministry to the con- 
troversial Ministry of Agriculture. The three remaining Liberal appointees, all 
new to Cabinet service, were Hernando Durdn Duss4n, who became Minister of 
Mines and Petroleum; Victor Mosquera Chaux, Minister of Justice; and Carlos 
Martin Leyes, Minister of Communications. 


The President reorganized his Cabinet in an attempt to break the political 
impasse that had paralyzed the government for several months (HAR, XIII: 539-40, 
624-25, 713-15). In his speech announcing the new appointments, Lleras Camargo 
expressed his belief that the parties and factions making up the National Front gov- 
ernment were generally in agreement on the significance of the legislative prob- 
lems before them and that the exact manner of representation was not worthy of the 
importance being attached to it. There was no apparent reason, he said, why all 
those who professed belief in the National Front should not participate in it, and he 
had consequently included Laureanistas in the new Cabinet, even though in October 
they had refused to participate unless granted the Ministry of Agriculture. The 
Laureanistas had technically "withdrawn" from organized party activity since the 
March congressional elections, in which they had received slightly less than a ma- 
jority of the Conservative seats in the House of Representatives. They retained 
their solid majority in the Senate, however, and had been engaging in a series of 
intricate maneuvers involving nominal support but effective legislative blocking of 
the National Front; by these tactics they clearly hoped to regain their majority 
representation in the 1962 elections. The Ministry of Agriculture post was espe- 
cially important to them, since the new Minister would presumably be in charge of 
implementing the pending agrarian reform program (HAR, XIII: 716-17). Much in 
the limelight, he would thus be a likely candidate for the Presidency in 1962 when, 
under the National Front "alternation" agreement, the government would automat- 
ically revert either to the united Conservative Party or to one of the Conservative 
factions. Although the President had considered Alvaro G6mez Hurtado, son of 
Laureano Gémez, for the Agriculture Ministry, he had ultimately decided, perhaps 
because of political pressure from his own Liberal Party, to give it to Presidential 
Designate (Vice President) and tacit Liberal Party leader Carlos Lleras Restrepo, 
who had headed the special committee that formulated the agrarian reform bill. 
The post did not go to Lleras Restrepo, however, because, as the President ex- 
plained in his Cab'° +t speech, the Presidential Designate had decided that he could 
best promote the agrarian reform bill from his seat in the Senate rather than from 
the Agriculture Ministry, in view of the bitter political controversy surrounding 
the Cabinet appointment. The President also stated that he had not included top 
political leaders in the new Cabinet, as originally intended, because "their activ- 
ities as leaders of public opinion should have fewer limitations than those imposed 
by the post of minister.'' The Liberal Bogota magazine Semana, however, stated 
that the President's advisers had warned him that the appointment of first- rank 
figures would only paralyze the administration because their thoughts, attitudes, 
and reactions would be difficult to reconcile, and this incompatibility would obstruct 
the decision-making function reserved exclusively to the President. 
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The Ospino-Alzatista appointees to the new Cabinet all accepted their posts, 
as did Maj. Gen. Hern4ndez Pardo and the Liberal nominees, with the exception of 
Mosquera Chaux, who declined for personal reasons and was replaced by Vicente 
Laverde Aponte, also a Liberal. Although both the Laureanista designates ex- 
pressed their personal willingness to serve, they conditioned their acceptance on 
the approval of their faction's representation in Congress. When this approval was 
denied, the President replaced them with two Ospino-Alzatista Conservatives, 
Augusto Ramirez Moreno in the Interior Ministry and Alfonso Ocampo Londofio in 
Education. 


Once again officially "outside'' the government, yet sufficiently represented 
in Congress to block important legislation (which in Colombia often requires a 
two-thirds majority vote for passage), the Laureanistas next launched a vitupera- 
tive attack in the House of Representatives against Lleras Restrepo, presumably 
in retaliation for his sabotaging of their earlier effort to obtain the Agriculture 
Ministry. They accused him of influence peddling because of the supposed incom- 
patibility between his political position and his post as president of Celanese Co 
lombiana, a U.S.-financed company. They also resented his assertions in a speech 
that any Conservative who wanted to count on the votes of the Liberals in the 1962 
presidential elections "must win the confidence of our party, as much by actions 
in defense of National Front ideals as by loyal cooperation with the government and 
open friendship with Liberalism, '' qualifications which the Laureanistas in no wise 
filled. When it became apparent that the Laureanista attacks would not subside, 
the Liberals, including several members of the Movimiento Revolucionario Liberal 
(MRL), the dissident leftist Liberal faction led by Alfonso Lépez Michelsen, sprang 
to Lleras Restrepo's defense. The House voted 93 to 3 (with 27 absent) to reject 
the accusations, and the Presidential Designate announced that he would resign his 
Celanese post in order to devote full time to the Senate and the National Front. So 
vehement were the charges of Laureanista Marino Jaramillo, however, that Liberal 
Guillermo Gaviria jumped from his chair and struck him in the face. This action 
shocked the entire body but did not stem the persistent Laureanista onslaught. 


The Laureanistas in the Senate, also apparently in retaliation against Lleras 
Restrepo, attacked the agrarian reform bill, joined by a number of Liberal land- 
Owners and the MRL. However, they allied themselves with the Liberals in sup- 
porting the bill amending Article 121 of the national constitution, which would limit 
the President's powers during a state of siege (HAR, XIII: 713-14); it was conse- 
quently approved and sent on for consideration in the House, where it was believed 
that it would become law in the current session if left unaltered. The Liberal Party 
had earlier let it be know that, for its own protection, it would not relinquish power 
to the Conservatives in 1962 unless the amendment were passed. However, the 
Ospino-Alzatista Conservatives in the House were holding out for a number of basic 
changes, and the Liberal representatives wished to add a clause providing for an 
intermediate "state of emergency."' It appeared that the Laureanistas would hold 
the deciding votes, for they insisted that they would support the bill only if it were 
left in its original form, and since the Ospino-Alzatistas would not cede on their 


points, the Liberals along with the MRL would need the Laureanista votes to pass 
the bill. 


Political activity was temporarily interrupted on November 26 by the sudden 
death of Conservative leader Alzate Avendafio as a result of complications follow- 
ing surgery. The 50-year-old extreme rightist politician had been disputing the 
leadership of his party with Laureano Gémez since the late 1930's and had backed 
former military dictator Gustavo Rojas Pinilla when he ousted G6mez in 1953, sub- 
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sequently serving as his Ambassador in Spain. Almost within hours after his ad- 
versary's death, perhaps in an effort to regain domination of the Conservative 
scene, the aging party patriarch G6mez emerged from his self-imposed retirement 
to add his voice to the-Laureanista chorus of invectives against Lleras Restrepo and 
the agrarian reform bill. Since Alzate Avendafio had been by far the stronger of the 
two leaders in the Ospino-Alzatista alliance, it was not know immediately what di- 
rection the group would take under the new circumstances. 


Apparently in support of the President's insinuation in his Cabinet message 
that he would not again try to coax or cajole the Laureanistas back into participa- 
tion in the government if they refused to accept posts in the latest Cabinet reorgan- 
ization, Liberal Party leaders met and released a declaration stating that their 
party would share the National Front with those Conservative elements that had ex- 
pressed and maintained their determination to participate in the government. The 
magazine Semana considered this statement the equivalent of legalizing the union 
with Ospino-Alzatismo and breaking with Laureanismo. The Liberal declaration 
was answered by the Ospino-Alzatista directorate with a pledge of fidelity to the 
National Front. This tacit alliance would give the Ospino-Alzatistas a power ad- 
vantage in the race for the Conservative presidential nomination, but the Laurea- 
nistas still clung to the hope that, left alone, they could capitalize on popular dis- 
content in the 1962 congressional elections by showing that the errors of the Na- 
tional Front government were not theirs. If they should succeed, inasmuch as the 
congressional elections precede the presidential balloting in Colombia, they would 
then be in a position to place their candidate rather than an Ospino-Alzatista in the 
executive office. 


Congress was scheduled to adjourn in mid-December with numerous impor- 
tant matters still pending. Since it would not reconvene until July 1961, it was 
predicted that a special session would be called early in the new year. Although 
the Article 121 amendment and a tax reform bill were progressing steadily in the 
current session, the all-important agrarian reform bill would certainly require 
more time for debate than the few days remaining, and a key revision of the na- 
tional labor code formulated by former Labor Minister Morales Benftez awaited 
consideration also. 


Bank Strike Averted. The contract dispute between the National Association 
of Bank Employees and the Bankers' Association, which had occasioned a partially 
successful nation-wide bank strike in September (HAR, XIII: 626), was settled in 
mid-November when the arbitration commission appointed to consider the case 
submitted its decision. The bank managers, however, exercised their right to 
submit the award to the Supreme Court for a final ruling on its legality, and this 
in turn inspired the employees' association to threaten a new strike for Novem- 
ber 28 unless the arbitration were accepted unconditionally. The Bankers' As- 
sociation issued a declaration stating that it was within its legal rights in appeal- 
ing to the Supreme Court and asserting that it had excluded from its appeal all 
clauses of an economic nature, such as salaries, medical aid, and life insurance, 
which the banks had accepted without objection and had already begun to implement. 
The document further stated that, although the employees had obtained essentially 
what they wanted, some of their affiliate unions were persisting in a policy of agi- 
tation, which was disrespectful to the government, implied coercion against the 
Supreme Court, and strongly suggested Communist inspiration. On November 26 
President Lleras Camargo addressed the nation by radio, asserting firmly that the 
threatened strike would be considered subversive and illegal (the latter because 
banking is termed a "public service" in Colombia) and that public force would be 
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employed prudently but energetically to prevent it. He termed it Communist- 
inspired and appealed to the employees not to put themselves in conflict with the 
state. Two hours before the strike was to begin, the employees' association 
called it off, citing a ''change in tactics.'' No further indication of the union's 
new position was given, and the Supreme Court continued its study of the case. 


Communist Orientation of the Universidad Libre Protested. Because of the 
alleged influence of Communists and Communist ideology, 22 professors resigned 
from the faculty of the Universidad Libre, a Bogoté institution from which many 
currently prominent Liberals have graduated, among them German Zea Hernandez, 
president of the Liberal Party's governing board and also president of the univer- 
sity council. The professors stated that until the Communist-oriented teaching at 
the university ended, they would not return to their classes. The university ad- 
ministration admitted that there were Communists on the staff but asserted that 
the institution had always stood for pedagogical and intellectual freedom and the 
teaching of all forms of political thought. Classes were not seriously disrupted 
by the resignations, since the three-month academic vacations were about to be- 
gin and most of the professors had already given their final examinations. A meet- 
ing of the university council was called for February to consider the allegations. 
Semana magazine, however, suggested that by resigning the professors were 
merely capitulating to the alleged Communists. 





Kennedy Election Hailed. The election of Senator John F. Kennedy as Pres- 
ident of the United States was hailed in the Colombian press and by government of- 
ficials. President Lleras Camargo, supported by resolutions endorsing his action 
in both houses of Congress, sent the President-elect a message of congratulations 
in which he stated that Kennedy's campaign declarations on the new administration's 
intent to establish vigorous cooperation with Latin America had been greeted with 
enthusiasm and optimism in the underdeveloped nations of the free world. He in- 
vited Kennedy to visit Colombia to see for himself the vast possibilities of such co- 
operation and also the great friendship which the Colombian people felt for his 
country. Press commentary lauded the triumph of democracy over religious prej- 
udice and praised Kennedy for his youth, intelligence, will, and courage. ‘With 
Kennedy,'' editorialized El Tiempo, Bogoté's major Liberal daily, ''a new spirit 
and a new policy have triumphed. . . We salute his victory."' The President-elect 
later answered the Colombian note of congratulations with an expression of grati- 
tude and the statement that he hoped to be able to accept Lleras Camargo's invita- 
tion to visit Colombia after the new Democratic administration got under way. 





Gold and Exchange Reserves Depressed. During the first nine months of 
1960, official gold and foreign exchange reserves declined by approximately $50 
million to a new level of $162 million. Responsible in large part was the fact that 
Colombia's coffee shipments had been seriously damaged by the prevailing world- 
wide coffee glut, and sales to the United States, which absorbs some 80% of Co- 
lombia's coffee export, had declined sharply in both volume and value during this 
period (HAR, XIII: 717). At the same time, a substantial increase in imports took 
place as Colombia, keyed to an intensive industrial expansion program, stepped up 
imports of raw materials and capital goods. Foreign collections remained good, 
however, and foreign investments were rising substantially (see below because of 
confidence in Colombia's financial management policies and its reasonably stable 
political situation. 





IMF Support Strengthened. In support of a program designed to ensure do- 
mestic price stability and continued repayment of the country's short-term foreign 
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liabilities, the International Monetary Fund (IMF) provided Colombia with a $75- 
million stand-by fund available for a one-year period dating from November 1, 1960. * 
The fund also established additional balance of payments resources in the event they 
should be needed. The $41.25 million stand-by arrangement with the IMF for the 
preceding 12-month period in a similar program had not been needed. 


Increase in Foreign Investments. Applications by foreign companies for as- 
sembly operations had increased sharply in recent months, and the government 
consequently established a special office in the Development Ministry to handle 
proposals. Designed primarily to assist the automotive industry, the office was 
expected to exercise considerable authority over all manufacturing industries. A 
decree setting up the new organization spelled out details for its program and in- 
cluded a requirement that goods to be made in Colombia had to be 'needed" for the 
country's economic growth and had to be "essential" to the consumer market. In 
the meantime, Colombia continued to induce direct foreign investment by policies 
that not only did not discriminate against foreign capital, but in some respects ac- 
tually favored it, since tight money policies make local capital extremely difficult 
to obtain. The total direct non-Colombian ventures were estimated at $600 mil- 
lion, of which the U.S. share was between 75% and 80%. 





1959-60 Coffee Year. According to Rundt's Market Report on Colombia, 
total Colombian coffee investments were estimated to be in the neighborhood of 
$500 million, with coffee exports accounting for some 80% of the country's total 
foreign exchange investment. During the 1959-60 coffee year, which ended on 
September 30, registrations in value and volume were sharply off, with coffee 
prices at an 1l-year low, notwithstanding all coffee pacts, price supports, and 
withholding plans. The price per pound of coffee on the market had gone steadily 
down from 47¢ in mid-January to approximately 444 in late November. Since a 
change of 1¢-per-pound in coffee prices means an $8 million loss in exchange earn- 
ings for the nation, the decrease very seriously affected Colombia's exchange posi- 
tion during the period. Moreover, May 1961 futures were quoted at approximately 
42.4é per lb., further complicating the problem and indicating the need for a more 
rapid diversification from the present ''one-crop'"' economy. The actual decline in 
the first ten months of 1960 was 12.9% in volume and 16. 2% in value from the same 
period in 1959. Improved trade with Europe, especially barter deals, could not 
make up for the loss caused by U.S. purchases of the cheaper African coffee (HAR, 
XIII: 717). 








ECUADOR 


Manuel Araujo Hidalgo: Minister or Menace? For the third consecutive 
month since he became Interior Minister, Manuel Araujo Hidalgo emerged from 
his corner with fists flying. He was still mauling his political opponents at the 
close of November. His strategy evidently was to keep the enemies of the admin- 
istration of President José Marfa Velasco Ibarra off balance by repeated attacks, 
although in his haste he often confused friend with foe. 





Having shielded the President from some stinging jabs by Liberal leader Radl 
Clemente Huerta (HAR, XIII: 719), the Interior Minister charged headlong into the 
frontier town of Quevedo in Ecuador's coastal backwoods to quell a riot resulting 





a 
This corrects an earlier statement that the stand-by fund granted was $100 
million (HAR, XIII: 544). 
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from a protest against alleged ineptness and corruption in the municipal govern- 
ment. He made a violent speech against Senator Gustavo Chonquf Araujo and 
Deputy Germ4n Achundia, who were at a loss to explain this attack by a political 
colleague. In the chaos which followed Araujo Hidalgo's energetic intervention, 
the homes and properties of the two Velasquista congressmen were damaged. The 
president of the Quevedo town council reacted bitterly to Araujo Hidaigo's usurpa- 
tion of municipal duties by wiring Congress to condemn the Interior Minister for 
unconstitutional acts, citing the assault on the courthouse by an Army colonel un- 
der the Minister's instructions, the violation of the constitutional provision of full 
municipal autonomy by naming a fiscal inspector to control the municipality, and 
the disregard of constitutional guarantees by entering private homes and damaging 
private property. Congress called the Interior Minister to appear within 48 hours 
to give an account of the Quevedo affair. In order to dramatize his charges of ir- 
regularities in the Camilo Ponce Enriquez government (and presumably to dis- 
tract attention from his own misbehavior) Araujo Hidalgo appeared before Congress 
after bringing to the capitol a very ordinary horse which was reportedly sold for 
$1,750 to the National Police during the Ponce Enriquez administration. Congress 
heard his defense but passed no judgment. Vicente Burneo, the Conservatives' 
most outspoken deputy (HAR, XIII: 718), called for a congressional gesture of sol- 
idarity with the offended legislators in a neatly executed maneuver to alienate the 
Congress from the Interior Minister. 


The next group to feel the wrath of the Minister were four Catholic University 
students. Guilty of distributing leaflets without the signatures required by law, the 
students were jailed by Araujo Hidalgo. The leaflet cited some 19 specific instances 
of purported Communist penetration in Ecuador, among them the close cooperation 
between Castro's Cuba and the Interior Minister (who had proclaimed himself a 
friend of Castro in a speech before Congress); the propaganda activities of Manuel 
Benjamin Carri6n, leftist ex-candidate for the Vice Presidency (HAR, XIII: 117, 
260), and his reappointment to the presidency of the Casa de la Cultura Ecuatoriana; 
the free entrance and distribution of Communist and pro-Castro literature; the reso- 
lutions passed by the national congress of school teachers in September supporting 
the revolution-oriented teachers of Cuba (HAR, XIII: 630); the discrediting of the 
Armed Forces before the people in the "'treason'' accusations against 48 military 
officers (HAR, XIII: 718-19), which was termed a proven Communist tactic; free- 
dom for and encouragement of all the provincial labor congresses which had lauded 
Castro and promised active support of the Cuban Revolution; and the government 
backing of the student group Federaci6n de Estudiantes Universitarios del Ecuador 
during their march on the Treasury to oust non-Velasquista officials (HAR, XIII: 
719). The leaflet closed with the rallying cry: 'Let's keep our country from be- 
coming a second Cuba." 


Araujo Hidalgo soon released the students and promised them freedom of ac- 
tion after they promised to comply with the law. Taking the Minister at his word, 
the students came out with a new leaflet, this time bearing the required author iden- 
tification. The Minister exploited this opportunity to prove that the administration 
always defended students and their interests and accused "a secretive Social Chris- 
tian politician"' (an indirect reference to former President Ponce Enriquez, see 
p. 629) of inciting the students. Calling a special press conference, he requested 
the newspapers to reprint the leaflet and reiterated his intention to maintain the 
autonomy of the universities. The second leaflet contained the outright accusation 
that Araujo Hidalgo was a Communist, a charge categorically denied by the Interior 
Minister. The Catholic law students continued to demonstrate their disapproval of 
the administration by holding a "march of silence’ to commemorate the death of 
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normal school student Isidro Guerrero, which had been attributed to President 
Velasco Ibarra during his third administration (HAR, XIII: 521). The President 
asserted that the agitation was instigated by a group of "ridiculous socialists and 
bitter radicals." 


Meanwhile, the 48 military officers accused of "treason" by the Interior 
Minister pressed criminal charges against their accuser in the Supreme Court in 
order to secure a ruling, since Congress had referred the matter to the Council of 
State after adjourning without taking action. The officers received unexpected sup- 
port from the demonstrating Catholic students. They were further encouraged by 
repeated rumors of Araujo Hidalgo's impending resignation.* Ironically, the rumors 
began circulating when Araujo Hidalgo, after answering the attack on President Ve- 
lasco Ibarra by Quito's mayor Julio Moreno Espinosa, embraced the latter, suggest- 
ing approval of what the mayor had said. This politically indiscreet gesture, plus 
the differences within the Velasquista party and the appearance of a Velasquista man- 
ifesto which insulted Moreno Espinosa, caused observers to infer that Araujo Hidal- 
go had fallen. President Velasco Ibarra quickly stepped in to reiterate his confidence 
in his Minister, thereby killing the resignation rumors. 


A generally ineffective and boisterous Velasquista Congress adjourned to the 
shouts of "illegal procedure" by deputies who punctuated their protests by walking 
out. Critics insisted that the only concrete legislation passed by the House was that 
which raised Congressmen's salaries to $25.70 per day. In the face of widespread 
poverty, Congress passed the pay raise in a closed session and prudently withheld 
the news from the public. Other protests came from Welfare Minister José A. 
Baquero de la Calle, who complained that his comparatively small portion of the 
budget (8.7%) would frustrate his ambitious health program. The lion's share of 
the national budget went, as usual, to the Defense and Education Ministries, roughly 
32.8% and 29.3% respectively. 


Municipal Election Setback Suffered by Velasquismo. Although a general lack 
of enthusiasm characterized the November 7 municipal elections, the results quietly 
but dramatically indicated the decline of Velasquista popularity since the overwhelm- 
ing electoral victory of June 7. The government lost to the Conservative party in 
most highland areas. The elections also showed that the Liberal Party had not re- 
covered from the June defeat, nor had it developed the vigor necessary to recoup its 
forces. It was felt that the election outcome was a reaction to the violent moves of 
the Velasquista officials. Observers gave credit to the effectiveness of addresses 
by Mayor Moreno Espinosa of Quito, capital of the only province won by the Liber- 
als, but they also stressed that rather than a reflection against the President, the 
election defeat was a reminder to Congress to take to heart the problems of the 
country. 





Social Reform. Teodoro Crespo Berci, director of the Institute of Coloniza- 
tion, who, during the Ponce Enrfquez government had spent his time and funds in a 
private effort to colonize the newly-developing area surrounding the port of San Lo- 
renzo** on the Colombian border, predicted extensive colonization within four years 








*In case of his resignation, Araujo Hidalgo would lose his court immunity as a 
Cabinet Minister and would be in a vulnerable position before the persistent legal 
claims of the angry officers. 


**In an agreement between Brazil and Ecuador, San Lorenzo had been specified 
a free port on the Pacific for Brazil in exchange for Manaos, free port for Ecuador 
on the Amazon. 
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of both the coastal lowlands and the eastern jungle. While the eastern jungle proj- 
ect was inspired at least in part by the Peru border controversy and the consequent 
necessity of effective occupation of frontier territory, Crespo Berci's first produc- 
tive effort was the inauguration of the Lloa colony some 30 miles west of Quito. 
Using this point in the high slopes of the western jungle as a jumping off place, he 
planned to push a progressive colonization program sonth to Santo Domingo de los 
Colorados and Quevedo and west to the ocean. In the highlands, the administration 
looked for help from Cornell University to extend its Rockefeller Foundation-sup- 
ported program of highland Quichua language studies into Ecuador from Bolivia and 
Peru with the aim of incorporating Ecuador's concentrated, illiterate population into 
national life. 


Border Controversy Continued. Time, in the case of Ecuador, has healed 
nothing since Peru pounced on Ecuador's Amazonia Territory in 1941. On the 
contrary, President Velasco Ibarra found the issue more intensely alive than ever 
when he assumed the Presidency in September. He declared the hated 1942 Rio 
Protocol void (HAR, XIII: 630, 720). In the succeeding two months the President's 
position grew stronger with the snowballing of national support, which undoubtedly 
provided an effective unifying factor between dissident factions within Ecuador. 

He received welcome backing from a massive demonstration in traditionally con- 
servative Cuenca, Ecuador's third city. The Supreme Court, in Quito, took un- 
precedented action in supporting the President with patriotic pronouncements, and 
the newspapermen's organization Unién Nacional de Periodistas restated its posi- 
tion, adopted in 1945, of favoring the annulment of the Rio Protocol. Meanwhile, 
Ecuador's case was not receiving the anticipated blessing of the guarantor nations. 
Preparing for a possible failure in Ecuador's attempt to secure reconsideration by 
the guarantors (the United States, Brazil, Argentina, and Chile), who were to meet 
in December to discuss the issue, Araujo Hidalgo laid the foundations for blaming 
the Liberal Party for the original problem. In refuting attacks by the Liberals, 
Araujo Hidalgo submitted a series of pointed questions and concluded with the in- 
dicting statement that the Liberal Party had publicly declared that continental prob- 
lems should prevail over any other; in other words, Ecuador should support the 
U.S. thesis that in order to maintain peace in the Hemisphere, Ecuador should 
drop the border claim. 





While Ecuador continued to seek backing abroad and quoted gratefully from 
a favorable article in La Nacién of Buenos Aires dated November 13, its spokes- 
men vehemently attacked Peru. Jorge Mantilla of Quito's El Comercio refuted 
a letter entitled "Peru's Borders,"' by Peruvian newspaperman Pedro de Mesones 
published on November 11 in the New York Times. He cited as more authoritative 
an article published on September 2 in the same paper entitled "Ecuador's New Re- 
gime.'' Foreign Minister José Ricardo Chiriboga Villag6mez seized upon an alleged 
violation of Ecuador's border by a high-flying Peruvian aircraft as an illustration of 
Peru's belligerent attitude imposing itself on the "justice-seeking spirit'"' of Ecua- 
dor. He denied that the two Ecaudorians imprisoned in Peru were spies, stating 
that a just cause (i.e. Ecuador's position) needed no spying. He further qualified 
the statements by Peruvian ex-President Manuel A. Odrfa (HAR, XIII: 719) as "ab- 
surd'' and accused Odrfa of being ignorant of history when he claimed that treaties 
between Peru and Ecuador prior to 1830 were worthless.* Chiriboga Villagé6mez 
then quoted the eminent Peruvian diplomat Arturo Garcfa Prado, who had said that 
the Protocol of 1829 was the basic judicial link between Peru and Ecuador. 








*Ecuador won freedom from Gran Colombia and became a separate nation in 
1830. Odria attempted to make the point that the 1829 Piedmont-Mosquera Treaty 
(HAR, XIII: 630) was between Peru and Colombia, impossible for Ecuador to inherit. 
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Ambassadors Appointed. In one way or another, newly-appointed ambassa- 
dors would probably become involved in the Peruvian border controversy. Maurice 
Bernbaum arrived in Quito as the new U.S. Ambassador to Ecuador. The appoint- 
ment of Bernbaum, a career diplomat who had seen extensive service in Latin 
America, including a term in Quito as the embassy's chief counsel and chargé 
d'affaires, was welcomed by Ecuadorian officials. He succeeded the able and dis- 
tinguished career officer Christian M. Ravndal, who after four outstandingly suc- 
cessful years in Ecuador resumed duties behind the Iron Curtain, this time in Prague. 





Jorge Carrera Andrade was appointed to represent Ecuador in the United Na- 
tions. Before assuming his U.N. duties, the famous poet was to visit several coun- 
tries of the Hemisphere to contact intellectuals and newsmen to promote Ecuador's 
thesis that the Rio Protocol should be annulled. His appointment seemed to indicate 
that Ecuador would press its territorial claim in the United Nations. 


The experienced diplomat Teodoro Alvarado Garaicoa was made Ambassador 
to the Orga.ization of American States (OAS), a post which he had held in 1948. 
He had also served as Ecuadorian Ambassador in Washington. 


Business Activity Encouraged. The exciting development of the month was 
the four-program package of economic expansion, totaling $53 million, offered by 
Development Minister Jaime Nebot Velasco. Originally suggested by the World 
Bank, the plan looked to foreign capital and sought local help through the National 
Development Bank, the Central Bank, the budget of the Development Ministry, and 
the irrigation fund Caja de Riego. Of the $53 million, approximately $31.5 million 
would be devoted to agriculture and the promising fishing industry, $14.5 million to 
irrigation, and $7 million to electrification (to add an urgently needed 20,000 kw.). 
To promote small industries, Congress considered a bill for establishing industrial 
banks in Guayaquil and Quito. Credit was to be advanced for the harvesting of crops 
and for the marketing of agricultural products. The government promised to guar- 
antee stable prices for produce and planned to build silos for grain storage. 





The administration reiterated its policy of guarantees for foreign investors, 
especially inviting the development of the petroleum and mining industries. Mean- 
while, the list of Ecuadorian firms seeking U.S. investment help lengthened. 


The overall encouragement of expansion, a policy implying relaxed monetary 
control (HAR, XIII: 721), continued. The administration forced the resignation of 
Central Bank president Guillermo Pérez Chiriboga, who found himself in basic dis- 
agreement with the financial ideas of Economy Minister José Cevallos Carrién. The 
resignation was to become effective during the December session of the Monetary 
Board. The major newspapers seemed to support the policies of Pérez Chiriboga 
while accusing the Minister of being "inflationary" despite his protests. 


In contrast to Ecuador's seesawing politics, the economy progressed steadily 
upward. Coffee exports for the first nine months of 1960 were 100,000 bags over 
1959, and the cocoa bean exports were 3 million lbs. over 1959, coffee replacing 
cacao as Ecuador's number two export. The banana export value of $35.2 million, 
however, was more than double the combined value of coffee and cacao. Coffee 
promised to climb steeply in the remaining months of 1960, according to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture's estimate of 57.5 million lbs. for the year. The port 
which seemed to benefit most by the increase in exports was Manta (HAR, XIII: 
721). September figures showed Guayaquil leading its much younger rival by only 
$61.5 million to $50.7 million. 
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The encouragement of additional foreign trade occupied the administration. 
Ambassador to Great Britain Leonidas Plaza Lasso (brother of former President 
and defeated 1960 presidential candidate Galo Plaza Lasso), in Brussels to report 
on the European Common Market, advised the government to seek Iron Curtain 
markets for bananas because of the threat of high discriminatory tariffs proposed 
by the European group. Meanwhile, Ecuador contemplated the benefits of a re- 
gional market of its own, submitting an agenda for the third meeting for consultation 
on commercial policies of the proposed Gran Colombia treaty agreement involving 
Colombia, Venezuela, and Ecuador, to be held in December. Further afield the 
government named delegates to represent Ecuador at the Rio de Janeiro conference 
preparing a commercial agreement with Brazil. Visiting representatives of Spain's 
Banco Exterior visited Quito to encourage increased trade with Spain. 


Airline Tragedy. A turbo-prop F-27-A airliner belonging to the Ecuadorian 
company AREA crashed into 14,623-ft. Mount Atacazo en route from Guayaquil to 
Quito,killing 37 persons, including Congressmen Pedro Isafas and Carlos Luna 
Pérez, inspector general of the administration (and until recently Under Secre- 
tary of the Interior) Gustavo Tamayo Mancheno, the Economy Minister's secretary 
Tito Cornejo, and the chairman of the advisory committee of the Department of So- 
cial Security. 





PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


Beltrdin's Resignation Demanded. Opposition members of the Chamber of 
Deputies pressed for the resignation of Premier Pedro Beltr4n for an alleged vio- 
lation of the constitution. He was accused of being a member of the board of Mu- 
tual Perd, a mutual savings and loan association involved in housing construction, 
which was created by Beltr4n before he became Finance Minister. The enterprise 
had been granted a loan of $2 million by the U.S. Government in August (HAR, XIII: 
471). Both private and government housing projects came under fire in Congress, 
since in addition to promoting the government's Central Housing Institute and his 
pet ''Ventanilla" housing project (HAR, XIII: 633), Beltran had been interested in 
the development of private companies. However, on November 17, after members 
of the majority submitted documents proving that Beltrd4n had resigned his Mutual 
Perd position before accepting the Premiership, a motion requesting his resigna- 
tion was defeated by a vote of 86 to 23. The next day the Senate endorsed Beltran's 
housing plans by approving the government's request to contract loans up to $150 
million for urban and rural housing programs. 





On November 23, Premier Beltrdn announced in a radio and television speech 
that the government had proposed to Congress the creation of a home loan bank with 
a capital of $14.8 million, half of which would be provided by a U.S. Government 
loan. Beltr4n also announced that by 1965 the Central Housing Institute would have 
invested $37 million in the country's overall housing program. 


The need for such a program was reflected in data released by the National 
Foundation for Health and Welfare, which stated that nearly 400,000 people, one- 
fourth of the estimated population of Lima, lived in shacks surrounding the city. 
Almost 58% of these dwellings did not have running water or other public utilities, 
and most of the other shacks depended on public water faucets scattered around 
the main streets. Since 1910, highland Indians had been settling on the outskirts 
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of the city. In 1940, after an earthquake destroyed large areas of Lima and Callao, 
especially those occupied by poorly constructed homes, provisional housing units 
were made available on an emergency basis. Many of those houses were still oc- 
cupied, and some areas had mushroomed into what Peruvians called the "misery 
belt."' 


On November 25 a tidal wave hit northern Peru, and more than 800 people 
lost their homes, primarily in the ports of Etén and Pimentel and in Santa Rosa 
and San José coves. An early estimate placed the damages at $500,000, adding 
new problems for housing conscious Beltran. 


Return of Haya de la Torre. The leader of the powerful 36-year-old APRA 
party, Victor Ratil Haya de la Torre, announced in Rome that he would return to 
Peru in February. The internationally famous anti-Communist leftist was ex- 
tremely popular in Peru but because of rightist and military political maneuvers 
had never had a chance to run for the Presidency. A strange situation awaited him 
at home. His party was supporting his one-time arch-enemy Premier Beltr4n, who 
was currently gaining in political stature. Furthermore, some of the Apristas had 
formed the APRA Rebelde, a pro-Cuban dissident wing of the party; and there were 
rumors that some APRA factions had begun searching for less famous candidates 
for the Presidency in 1962 (HAR, XIII: 723). Apparently Haya de la Torre would 
capitalize on the increasing pro-Castro propaganda in Peru, presenting his party 
as the best force to avoid Fidelismo. Since he would be 66 years old on February 22, 
some observers wondered if he would continue to use his famous political slogan: 
"Older people to the grave, younger people to work." 





Churches Closed in MonsefG. On November 28, residents of Monsefi, a city 
of about 10,000 people in the Department of Lambayeque in northern Peru, revolted 
against the Catholic priests in the community, expelled them, and closed their 
churches. Representatives of 23 civic organizations handed the keys of the churches 
over to the mayor of the city. This action came as the climax of friction between 
parishioners and the clergy. The bishop of the diocese announced that another re- 
ligious order would take over control of the Monsefé churches. 





Ecuadorian Controversy. Negotiations among the Foreign Ministers of the 
United States, Argentina, Brazil, and Chile continued for the purpose of solving 
the controversy between Peru and Ecuador over the latter's decision to renounce 
the 1942 Protocol of Rio de Janeiro, which had supposedly settled the century-old 
boundary controversy between the two countries (HAR, XIII: 548). Argentina's 
Foreign Minister Dié6genes Taboada announced in Buenos Aires that the four guar- 
antors of the Protocol would meet in Rio de Janeiro in an effort to reach an agree- 
ment. In the meantime, Ecuadorian Foreign Minister José Ricardo Chiriboga 
Villag6mez declared in Quito that the guarantors were not qualified to act as judges 
(see ECUADOR). This point of view had been expressed by the Ecuadorian Supreme 
Court, which strongly recommended that the controversy be settled by the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. Peruvian authorities seemed confident that the guarantors 
were going to uphold the protocol as part of their responsibilities set forth in the 
document itself. 





The government released the information that three more surplus U.S. war- 
ships would be added to the Peruvian Navy within four months, one of them to be 
named ''Contralmirante Villar," after the destroyer that participated in the Battle 
of Jambelf in the war against Ecuador in 1941. The action, a mere exchange of 
gunfire with an Ecuadorian gunboat with no hits on either side, took place at the en- 
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trance of the Gulf of Guayaquil, and was claimed by Ecuadorians as their naval vic- 
tory, the anniversary of the occasion being celebrated in Ecuador as ''Navy Day." 


La Brea y Parifias Controversy. On November 11 the International Petro- 
leum Company declared that the economic requirements of the legislation proposed 
by the government to end the controversy over International's rights to the La Brea 
y Parifias oilfields concession (HAR, XIII: 548) were exorbitant and would be detri- 
mental to the efficient operation of the fields. Furthermore, the company stated, 
the obligation of surrendering to the state "gratuitously and immediately" the 
66,456 hectares involved was "equivalent to confiscation.'' The company was con- 
fident that the economic requirements proposed by the government in the draft sub- 
mitted to Congress would be modified by the latter so that the company would be 
able to operate "under reasonable conditions.'' Political observers agreed that the 
government-proposed legislation was the mildest of the several bills introduced in 
Congress, but it was nevertheless attacked by both the leftist opposition and the 
company. 





Industrialization Program. Cornelius Verolme, head of the Verolme Vere- 
ningde Scheepswerven N.V., of Rotterdam, Holland, arrived in Lima to work out 
the details of the proposed expansion of the Callao shipyard and the construction of 
a new shipyard at Chimbote to build ships up to 25,000 or 30,000 tons, with an ulti- 
mate goal of 46,500 tons. In his message to Congress in July (HAR, XIII: 469), 
President Manuel Prado had announced plans for the shipbuilding expansion pro- 
gram which he had negotiated while in Europe. No details on the terms of the con- 
tract for the Verolme projects were released, but it was believed the plans would 
be similar to those completed in Brazil, which would permit Verolme Estaleiros 
do Brasil to operate at Angra des Reis, about 75 miles from Rio de Janeiro. The 
Peruvian Steamship Corporation announced that six vessels of 13,700 tons would-be 
built by Verolme, the first one in Holland and the other five in Peru; no indication 
of the completion date was given. 





Fishing Industry Expanded. According to information released in November 
by the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations (FAO), the total 
production of the Peruvian fishing industry in 1959 was 1,824,000 tons, making Peru 
the fifth major world producer in the fishing industry, following Japan, Nationalist 
China, the United States, and Russia. Credit for the increase in production was 
given to the fishmeal industry which had grown at an amazing rate (HAR, XIII: 724). 





BOLIVIA 


Renewed Violence in Cochabamba Valley and Santa Cruz. On November 12, 
government soldiers and carabineros (state police) battled peasant militia in and 
around the town of Cliza in the Cochabamba Valley. The violence was attributed 
to an attack organized by governmental authorities in Cliza and Cochabamba against 
the central organization of peasants of Cliza. However, Interior Minister Colonel 
Eduardo Rivas Ugalde reported that at the request of the Director General of Rail- 
ways, a group of carabineros was being transported to Cliza to guard trains in 
service between that town and Vila Vila, where a convoy had been attacked by the 
peasants. In Cliza, peasant militia attacked the place where these carabineros 
were lodged. Following a bloody fight, the peasant militia fled into the hills. Sol- 
diers were brought in, and after two days of fighting, during which some 50 persons 
were reported killed and many more wounded, the Army was in control. 
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In Cochabamba, the police headquarters, traffic office, jail, and city hall 
were attacked by what were described as ''Communist'' mobs. The strife was re- 
portedly directed by Irineo Pimentel* and other known Communists in collaboration 
with ex-landowners, members of the Falange Socialista Boliviana (FSB) and of the 
Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario "Auténtico"’ (MNRA), in whatamounted to 
a strange association of the extreme left with middle-of-the-roaders and the ex- 
treme right to break down the government program of agrarian reform. 


Secretary of the Presidency José Antonio Arze Murillo told the press that 
the MNRA had received money from "a country in America" for subversive ends. 
He stated that Luis Arduz, militant MNRA member and former Ambassador to 
Paraguay, had delivered funds to direct the anti-government campaign of the Cliza 
leader Miguel Veizaga in the Cochabamba Valley. 


The renewed disorder and fighting in the Cochabamba Valley (HAR, XIII: 725) 
caused much concern in La Paz. An emergency meeting of the Cabinet was called 
by President Victor Paz Estenssoro, and as a result of the ensuing deliberations, 
the President issued a decree on November 17 declaring a state of siege in the de- 
partment of Cochabamba. 


On November 1, elections were held in the city of Santa Cruz to select a di- 
rector of the local federation of transport workers. Candidates for the office were 
the national deputy for Santa Cruz, Carmelo Padilla Arteaga, who was backed by 
the chauffeurs, and Ad4in Webber, candidate of the Movimiento Nacionalista Revo- 
lucionario (MNR) political boss in Santa Cruz, Luis Sandoval Mor6én. Padilla 
Arteaga charged strong-arm methods and fraud at the polling places. In the tur- 
moil which followed, Padilla Arteaga was physically attacked. 


"Graft Law' Commission Established. On October 30, the La Paz regional 
command of the MNR youth group, El Comando Regional de la Juventud del MNR, 
made public the text of its "Code of Justice,'' by which those who had taken advan- 
tage of the revolution for their own personal enrichment would be brought to justice 
(HAR, XIII: 725). The detailed provisions of the code could enable it to serve as a 
veritable tool of inquisition. If the code should be legalized by the government, 
many prominent persons would be dragged before the tribunal, particularly since 
the provisions were retroactive. President Paz Estenssoro expressed sympathy 
with the ideals written into the code and said that he would appoint a commission 
consisting of an equal number of members from the MNR national policy commit- 
tee and the MNR youth group to study and formulate a bill defining concretely and 
properly the legal ways and means to accomplish the objectives sought. 





Constitutional Reform Considered. The Chamber of Deputies appointed a 
special committee to consider reforming the constitution of 1947, under which the 
government was currently supposed to be operating. In the debates which took 
place over proposed changes in the constitution, arguments became heated. Nev- 
ertheless, the three political parties represented in Congress, the MNR, the MNRA, 
and the FSB, were in agreement on the nationalization of the mines, agrarian re- 
form, and universal suffrage. 





Continued Labor Strikes. Faced by the threat of a nation-wide strike by fac- 
tory workers, Labor Minister Alfredo Franco Guachalla met with representatives 
of the National Chamber of Industries and leaders of the Confederacién Nacional de 
Trabajadores Fabriles de Bolivia to discuss the various petitions aggregating 11 
demands placed by the workers' union before the government and the employers. 
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The strike had originally been planned for October 25 but had been postponed until 
after the celebration of the founding of La Paz (HAR, XIII: 726). After several 
more postponements, it was announced on November 18 that the dispute had been 
settled, with the factory workers getting practically all their demands, most of 
which related to social welfare or fringe benefits. 


Bank workers in the Banco Nacional de Bolivia and the Banco Popular del 
Perd announced a strike on November 7 and placed their grievances before the 
Ministry of Labor. The workers, numbering some 400, were to strike essentially 
for bonuses which their employers termed ridiculous. The Minister of Labor de- 
clared that any such strike would be illegal. 


The telegraph and radio workers' union Federaci6n Sindical de Telegrafistas 
y Radiotelegrafistas del Estado (FESTRE) struck on November 12 in sympathy 
with the workers of the Department of Communications Accounts, who started a 
sit-down strike on November 5. FESTRE reaffirmed that it would call a general 
strike if the demands of the accountants were not dealt with satisfactorily by the 
Ministry of Public Works. 


The miners at the San José mine in Oruro sent a telegram to the Corpora- 
ci6n Minera Boliviana (COMIBOL) notifying the organization that they would go on 
a hunger strike on November 12 in protest at not having received back wages, food 
supplies, and other goods. After 23 hours of demonstrations by the miners in the 
Plaza 10 de Febrero at Oruro, COMIBOL sent 1,000 million bolivianos to take care 
of the miners' demands. The striking miners were bitter in their denunciations of 
the United States. Orators shouted, "Dr. Paz, who is governing? You or the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund? Ambassador Strom: is he the government?" 


Two Ambassadors in Trouble. U.S. Ambassador to Bolivia Carl W. Strom, 
who had gone to Cochabamba to lecture at the University of San Sim6n on Novem- 
ber 12, was the object of jeers, insults, and stone-throwing by crowds in the hall 
and on the street who were opposed to "imperialism." Though the Ambassador 
was untouched physically, he was forced to suffer indignities when his party was 
refused taxi service and had to walk to his hotel amid the mob. Back in La Paz, 
the Ambassador blamed the incident on "Communists," while the Bolivian Govern- 
ment blamed it on extreme leftist agents and promised to punish the offenders. Un- 
fortunately, Strom's visit to Cochabamba occurred at a time of violent political 
disturbances there. 





The Chamber of Deputies agreed to ask the government to declare French 
Ambassador Michel Leroy Beaulieu persona non grata for having made to the press 
in reference to the Algerian situation remarks which were considered prejudicial 
to the sovereignty of the state. The Ambassador was reported to have said that 
"Bolivian aid to the Algerian rebels will compromise the relations of Bolivia with 
France." Following press attacks and the action of the Chamber of Deputies, the 
Ambassador informed the Minister of Foreign Relations that he had requested his 
government to relieve him of his post in La Paz. 


Relations with Communist Countries. Reciprocating the invitation made by 
the USSR for a mission of Bolivian senators to visit the Soviet Union, the Bolivian 
Congress, through Vice President Juan Lechfn Oquendo, issued an invitation for a 
group of members of the Russian Supreme Soviet to visit Bolivia. Nicolay N. La- 
vanov, president of the Supreme Soviet, replied that the Russians were grateful for 
the invitation and could visit Bolivia in December "if agreeable to the Bolivian Con- 
gress." 
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Two Bolivian journalists arrived in Peiping at the invitation of the All-China 
Journalists' Association. They were Antonio Peredo, secretary general of the 
National Journalists' Association of Bolivia, and Luis Edmundo Heredia, president 
of the Journalists' Association of Potosf. 


In a manifesto, the construction workers' union assailed the United States 
and praised Castro's Cuba. The union said that the United States was preparing to 
repeat what it did in Guatemala and again impose upon Cuba the slavery of U.S. 
monopolies. Cuban Ambassador to Bolivia, young Radil Tabares (HAR, XIII: 635), 
who had openly spread the Castro doctrine throughout Bolivia, left for Havana after 
strong objections to him by all but the extreme leftists. He was not expected to re- 
turn. 


Continued Controversy Over Soviet Offer of Tin Smelter. On November 2, 
in celebration of the eighth anniversary of the nationalization of the mines, the Fe- 
deraci6n Sindical de Trabajadores Mineros Bolivianos, through the miners' union 
at the San José mine in Oruro, organized an anti-U.S., pro-Soviet labor demon- 
stration in Oruro in which miners from Huanuni, Catavi, Colquiri, Siglo Veinte, 
and other mines took part. Other labor unions joined in. Members of the Stalinist 
Bolivian Communist Party (PC) and the Trotskyist Partido Obrero Revolucionario 
(POR) spearheaded the propaganda drive. The miners gave the government 30 days 
in which to accept the Soviet offer of a tin smelter for Bolivia. They planned to mo- 
bilize and march on La Paz if the government did not accept. Speakers harangued 
the miners; they even denounced Vice President Lechfn for double-dealing and vac- 
illation. They called for establishing the smelter at Oruro, shouting, "If the gov- 
ernment does not accept the offer, the FSTMB, in the name of the people, will ac- 
cept it." 





The President met with members of the MNR national policy committee and 
various other organs on November 12 to discuss the economic condition of the coun- 
try and to consider the Soviet offer of a tin smelter. It was announced officially 
that a commission of the national policy committee charged with making a report 
on the tin smelter offer had finished its study. It was generally expected that the 
commission, headed by Vice President Lechfn, would recommend immediate ac- 
ceptance. However, when the report was released by the Secretary General of the 
Presidency on November 14, it stated in essence that the Soviet offer fitted into 
Bolivia's plans for overall economic development, but that to finance these plans 
the government had already begun negotiations with different international banks, 
especially the Inter-American Development Bank (IDB), and had various offers 
from different European countries under study, to which was now added the offer 
of the USSR; for this reason the government had decided to send a commercial mis- 
sion to Western Europe and the USSR to study the rehabilitation of the economy and 
to determine specifically what the Soviets had offered. 


The Senate committee on mines and petroleum addressed a note to the presi- 
dent of COMIBOL, Guillermo Bedregal, stating that representatives of Czechoslo- 
vakia had offered much-needed machinery, materials, and supplies to the national- 
ized mines for payment in either dollars or in nonferrous minerals such as lead 
and copper. The committee requested that the offer be investigated. 


Plans for Developing the Economy. Deliberations by representatives of the 
government and various U.S. missions were held regarding the development proj- 
ects presented by the national planning body Junta Nacional de Planeamiento. Among 
the U.S. representatives were Ambassador Carl Strom, Point Four official William 
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Williams, International Monetary Fund representative George J. Clark, and Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration representative Rey H. Hill. Priority was re- 
solved in the following order: reorganization of and aid to the nationalized mines, 
and particularly to COMIBOL; procurement of capital for the national petroleum 
organization Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales Bolivianos (YPFB); development 
of agriculture, transport, and industry; increase in energy output; public works, 
such as sanitation and water supply; health and education. 


Despite the substantial agreement at this meeting, there were considerable 
differences of opinion as to where the emphasis should be placed and how the pro- 
gram should be timed. The Bolivian officials in general insisted on economic de- 
velopment first, while the U.S. representatives favored emphasis on social devel- 
opment. Among the Bolivians there seemed to be a definite desire to accept the 
offers from the USSR for the tin smelter and the petroleum industry. 


In light of the Soviet offer of a tin smelter for Bolivia, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration hurried to forestall acceptance by making a counter offer which would 
include financing new tin concentrators and an emergency amount to take care of 
Bolivia's budgetary problems. At the same time, the United States was supporting 
the West German Government, which was prepared to supply funds to Bolivia for 
improvements in its mineral production and management methods as well as for 
machinery, materials, and equipment for rehabilitating the mining industry. 


At the request of President Paz Estenssoro, a technical assistance mission 
from the newly-established IDB arrived in La Paz to collaborate in a study of ways 
and means to improve the Bolivian economy, particularly in the fields of mining 
and agriculture. 


Railways Returned to Owners; Dealings with Patifio Mines. A communication 
signed by Minister of Public Works and Communications Mario Sanjinés Uriarte, 
officially turning over the nationalized properties of the Bolivian Railway Company, 
was delivered to the legal representative in Bolivia of the British-owned railway, 
G. M. Wilson. Likewise the British-owned Antofagasta (Chile) and Bolivia Railway 
Company would be returned. These two important railways had been taken over by 
the Bolivian Government on February 18, 1959, on a hire-purchase basis and put 
under the management of the Bolivian Direcci6n de Ferrocarriles (HAR, XII: 106). 
In a short time, this government agency ran into operational difficulties (HAR, XIII: 
637), and a national commission was set up to study the two railways. It recom- 
mended that they could best serve the national interest if in the hands of private 
owners. 





The secretary of Patifio Mines and Enterprises Consolidated, Eduardo Fa- 
jardo, visited La Paz, where he talked with President Paz Estenssoro and other 
officials about the payments of indemnification to the group for expropriation of its 
properties. At the same time, COMIBOL manager Goosen Broersman was in 
London trying to consummate a loan from Williams, Harvey and Company, tin 
smelters. 


Proposed Increase in Gasoline Price Opposed. On November 4, Minister 
of Public Works and Communications Sanjinés Uriarte met with representatives of 
the Departmental Federation of Chauffeurs of La Paz to discuss a proposed increase 
in the price of gasoline. The chauffeurs objected to the increase, stating that they 
were already operating at a loss. The government appealed to the public for ap- 
proval as a contribution to the national economic effort. The Minister explained 
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that the proposed decree would increase the price of gasoline only from 500 boli- 
vianos per liter (15.94 per gallon) to 700 bolivianos (22.34 per gallon), and, of 
the 200 bolivianos (6.4é per gallon) increase, half would go to improve roads and 
the other half to YPFB. 


Minister of Mines and Petroleum Nuflo Chavez Ortiz declared that since 1957 
YPFB had lost 78,000 million bolivianos ($6.6 million). He indicated that the U.S. 
Government was interested in helping YPFB financially but that first YPFB must 
balance its budget. Although IMF representative George J. Clark stated that rais- 
ing the price of gasoline to 700 bolivianos per liter would not increase the average 
cost of living more than 1% or 1.5%, the chauffeurs were quick to point out that 
their analysis of the effect of the proposed increase on those most directly con- 
cerned indicated percentage increases over present costs as follows: 40% in the 
actual price of gasoline; in costs, 15.7% to taxi passengers, 14.7% to taxi owners, 
10.2% to bus owners, 6.6% to bus passengers, 8.5% to truck owners, 5.5% per 
ton-kilometer for truck transport. By November 18, representatives of chauffeurs' 
unions from all over the country had convened in La Paz, and after their objections 
were made known, a period of two weeks was accepted in which to try to solve the 
differences. 


CHILE 


Reconstruction of the South. Minister of Economy Julio Philippi Izquierdo 
explained at a press conference the fundamental aspects of the reconstruction leg- 
islation passed in October (HAR, XIII: 728). He stated that the duties of his Min- 
istry, newly-titled the Ministry of Economy, Development and Reconstruction, 
would consist of formulating plans for reconstruction and for the development of 
the economy of the country, as well as coordinating the investment of financial re- 
sources and the setting up of priorities for projects. The Minister said that the 
finances, obtained through taxes and internal and external loans, would have to be 
utilized in a well-organized, methodical plan of development. The reconstruction 
bill projected the establishment of a system of credits for "the development of pri- 
vate enterprise." Through the government housing agency Corporaci6n de la Vi- 
vienda (CORVI), credits were to be obtained for buildings such as housing units, 
schools, churches, and fire departments. Through the government development 
organization Corporaci6n de Fomento de la Produccién (CORFO) credits were to 
be established for such projects as the rejuvenation of agricultural lands and fish- 
ing enterprises. The reconstruction legislation established the Comité de Progra- 
maci6n y de Reconstrucci6n (COPERE) to serve as an advisory organization for 
the analysis of studies and projects for reconstruction and economic development 
to be carried out through state institutions. The Committee was to consist of 
Philippi Izquierdo as chairman, the Ministers of Finance, Public Works, Mines, 
and Agriculture, the vice-president and the director general of CORVI, and the 
director of the budget. In order to decentralize the work, the bill created a re- 
construction committee in each of the affected provinces. 





Pierre Lehman, vice-president of CORFO, explained that his organization 
had set up a flexible ten-year program for the economic development of the country 
with the technical aid of agencies of the United Nations and Chilean universities. 
The program plan contained an economic analysis of the past 30 years with regard 
to housing, agriculture, industry, transportation, oil, etc. It had not gone into 
effect earlier because of revision made necessary by the earthquake damage. In 
addition, CORFO announced a vast program for the development of fishing enter- 
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prises. A detailed plan for the city of Iquique was outlined and provision made for 
investigation and technical assistance in other areas. Ample credits were to be 

authorized for boats, implements, machinery, and processing plant installations. 

The program was also aimed at increasing internal consumption and exportation of 
maritime products. 


U. S. Ambassador to Chile Walter Howe issued a statement to the press con- 
cerning U.S. aid to Chile to be used for reconstruction purposes. He stated that 
more than half the $20 million donated by the United States (HAR, XIII: 729) would 
be used for the construction of housing in the south, with $2 million designated for 
rural villages. Other details pertaining to housing had not yet been arranged. The 
sum of $1.3 million was to be used to construct an emergency hospital in Valdivia; 
$1 million would go to two universities which had suffered damage--Concepcié6n 
and Austral--while $3 million was designated for the reconstruction of roads, 
bridges and port facilities. Howe added that an agreement had been signed for the 
sale of surplus U.S. agricultural goods totaling $28.9 million, with payment to be 
made in local currency. Of this sum, 24 million escudos ($2.28 million) would 
be loaned on a long-term basis and at low interest rates for reconstruction and 
economic development. He stated that the $100 million credit requested by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had not yet been approved. The Kennedy administration was to 
submit the request to Congress, where the sum was to be designated for specific 
reconstruction projects. 


Wage Readjustment and Labor Unrest. On November 3, the second anniver- 
sary of his inauguration, President Jorge Alessandri Rodrfguez went on the air to 
defend the withdrawal from Congress of a wage readjustment bill providing for a 
10% minimum wage increase for workers in private enterprise (HAR, XIII: 730). 





He stated that various labor unions had supported him in the presentation of the 
bill, adding that he had previously told union leaders that it would be withdrawn if 
the recommended figure were raised by Congress. The reasons he gave were that 
a wage increase of more than 10% could not be financed, would seriously affect 

the economic stabilization policy, and would set off a new cycle of inflation. The 
President expressed his unwillingness to allow the bill to become a vehicle for elec- 
tion maneuvers. He pointed out the need for constitutional reform to protect eco- 
nomic policies from congressional pressures. 


On the same evening as the President's speech, a demonstration triggered 
by the Communist-Socialist labor federation Central Unica de Trabajadores Chile- 
nos (CUTCH) culminated in violence and bloodshed in the streets of Santiago. De- 
picting Santiago as the Sierra Maestra of Chile and the government as ripe fruit 
ready to fall from the tree, CUTCH president Clotario Blest Riffo and other ora- 
tors urged approximately 1,000 workers at a CUTCH meeting to demonstrate in 
protest against the withdrawal of the wage readjustment bill. Armed with rocks, 
clubs, and reportedly occasional home-made bombs, demonstrators damaged ve- 
hicles and store windows, in their advance toward the government residence La 
Moneda, and finally clashed with the police. In an attempt to halt the onslaught, 
police opened fire. In the resulting conflict, two demonstrators were killed and 
46 were wounded, including two officials and nine policemen. Ercilla commented 
that workers were angered by the inequality of wage readjustments, since tradi- 
aa” privileged services such as Congress had received an increase of over 
100%. 


In conjunction with leaders of left-wing political parties, CUTCH called a 
24-hour general strike for November 7 and staged a mass demonstration in honor 
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of the two victims of the earlier episode. A gigantic funeral procession marched 
from the CUTCH headquarters in the center of Santiago, where the bodies were 
lying in state, to the cemetery. In the cemetery square, CUTCH and left-wing 
leaders spoke against government policies. The government reported that some 
10,000 to 12,000 persons attended the funeral, while Ercilla estimated about 
50,000, and CUTCH figures soared even higher. Taking into consideration its 
size, the demonstration was very peaceful. There were a few incidents, such as 
the throwing of dynamite at bread stores and the hurling of a bomb at an Air Force 
bus. Several persons were wounded. El Mercurio stated that 31 were arrested 
and later released. Armed civil and military police were scattered at strategic 
points throughout the city, under orders to maintain peace without bloodshed. 
Civil police were kept out of the path of the procession. 


The strike created at least a partial work stoppage throughout the nation. 
The government reported that approximately 67,000 workers had taken part, while 
CUTCH had anticipated 800,000. Various reports conflicted as to the extent of the 
strike in Santiago; public services apparently functioned normally. The Socialist 
Ultima Hora compared the demonstration with those preceding the tumultuous riots 
of April 1957, which had brought widespread destruction to Santiago and left the 
country under martial law (HAR, X: 203). Ercilla commented that the two victims, 
one a member of the Communist Party, had become martyrs in the battle against 
the economic stabilization policy of the President. The magazine also stated that 
the strike, which would have been a failure under other conditions, caught hold in 
the prevailing atmosphere with the "force of a tiger's claws." 





As a result of the November 3 demonstration, the government indicted CUTCH 
president Blest for subversive activity, disruption of public order, and advocating 
the overthrow of the government. On November 22, following an investigation and 
Blest's admission that he had made certain statements during the meeting, the San- 
tiago Court of Appeals filed criminal charges against him and confined him to a 
public jail. He immediately filed an appeal. On November 30, a CUTCH meeting 
was held to demand the release of its president, reassert requests for a 100% in- 
crease in wages, and denounce government economic policies. The government 
newspaper La Naci6n reported that the gathering was a failure, attracting only 
about 1,500 persons. 


Following the rejection of two CUTCH petitions on the ground that they lacked 
formality and were disrespectful, the President accepted a third. He replied neg- 
atively to CUTCH demands for a wage increase for all workers, equivalent to 100% 
of the cost of living rise experienced in 1959. The requested increase would total 
38.6%, retroactive to January 1960, which would bring figures for 1960 alone to 
140 million escudos ($133 million) for the public sector and 360 million escudos 
($342 million) for private enterprise. Alessandri told CUTCH and other union 
leaders that, although various sectors had not received increases in 1960, statis- 
tics proved that salaries in general had risen more than the cost of living. He 
stated that his 10% increase proposal had been established by determining the ap- 
proximate loss of buying power during 1959 and the amount that enterprises could 
pay without having to raise prices. The Bureau of Statistics and Census announced 
that the Index of Consumer Prices (base--1958) had reached a level of 159. 2% in 
October, with a rise of only 0.2% over the previous month. In 1959, a similar 
comparison showed a rise of 2.5%. The rise in the cost of living between Decem- 
ber 1959 and October 1960 was shown to be 6.6%, as compared with 36.9% between 
December 1958 and October 1959. 
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Toward the end of the month, the President and leaders of the Radical Party 
agreed on a 15% wage readjustment for workers in private enterprise, to become 
effective on January 1, 1961. A bill was to be submitted to Congress as an emer- 
gency measure. The public sector was to receive the same raise pending a study 
by the Budget Office, postponed because of difficulties in financing. Retired per- 
sons and pensioners were to receive a Christmas bonus of 50 escudos ($47.50). 


Settlement of Copper and Nitrate Strikes. The 44-day-old strike (HAR, 
XIII: 730) of approximately 6,000 employees of the Chile Exploration Company, a 
subsidiary of the Anaconda Copper Company, at Chuquicamata, came to a halt on 
November 12 following mediation by Labor Minister Hugo Galvez Gajardo, who 
journeyed to the mine to reopen negotiations broken off on October 31. Luis Mac- 
kenna, president of the Central Bank, who had acted as mediator in earlier talks, 
accompanied the Minister. The new agreement reached between Anaconda and 
union officials provided for a wage increase of 25% and fringe benefits. Anaconda 
officials estimated that the strike had caused a production loss of approximately 
36,000 tons of copper, but they anticipated a return to normal operation by the end 
of the month. In an interview with Ercilla, Galvez Gajardo stated that the 14.3 
million escudo ($13,656,500) loss occasioned by the strike would have a definite 
repercussion on the nation's economy. He revealed that Anaconda had lost 2.6 
million escudos ($2,483,000), the government 7.2 million escudos ($6,876,000), and 
the workers themselves 4.5 million escudos ($4,297,500). According to the Wall 
Street Journal, the end of the strike was expected to relieve supply uncertainty on 
the world market. The Journal of Commerce reported that London dealers ex- 
pected copper prices to remain firm for several weeks, since the production loss 
from the strike was just beginning to be felt. 











The Minister of Labor also negotiated settlement of the two-month-old strike 
at the Pedro de Valdivia and Maria Elena mines of the Anglo-Lautaro Nitrate Com- 
pany (HAR, XIII: 731). Workers returned to the job on November 17 on the basis 
of a 10% wage increase and special benefits. GAlvez Gajardo indicated that it was 
the government's policy to remain neutral in strikes, acting only as an arbitrator. 
He added that it was his conviction that strikes were prolonged because of incor- 
rect or insufficient information given the workers, citing as an example Commu- 
nist Party control over the nitrate workers. 


Railroad and Mineral Development. The Export-Import Bank announced the 
authorization of a $30 million credit for the Chilean state railways to assist in a 
five-year rehabilitation program. The proceeds of the credit were designated for 
the purchase of U.S. equipment and materials such as diesel locomotives, machin- 
ery for track renovation and signal and communications equipment. The system 
was described as consisting of four railroads, with 4,000 miles of track in opera- 
tion and approximately 25,000 employees. The credit was to be repayable over a 
period of 12 years. 





Ercilla commented on the formation of the Compafifa Cuprffera de Andarolla 
for the exploitation of rich copper fields located in Coquimbo Province. The com- 
pany reportedly represented a unique operation in that it was formed not as a 
monopoly but as an association of the West German firm Mansfeld, of Hannover, 
and the Chilean firm Tamaya. Mansfeld would receive 51% of the profits and Ta- 
maya, 49%. The German firm was to supply machinery and capital in the amount 
of $700,000 to commence operations. The production goal was 10,000 tons of cop- 
per daily, which would put the Andarolla mine in a class with the Chuquicamata and 
El Salvador mines. 
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The Compafifa Minera Atacama, a subsidiary of the Mitsubishi Company of 
Japan began exploitation of the iron deposits of Las Adrianitas, near Copiapé in 
Atacama Province. A production goal of 50,000 tons per month was set for the 
first year of operation. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


Continued Political Crisis. Argentina continued to reflect the uneasy atmos- 
phere which in October had provoked the Army to an open challenge of President 
Arturo Frondizi's policies (HAR, XIII: 732-35). On November 15, Deputy Arturo 
Mathov, a member of the leading minority party Uni6n Civica Radical del Pueblo 
(UCRP), presented in the Chamber of Deputies a copy of a circular letter signed 
by the Commander-in-Chief of the Army, Lt. Gen. Carlos Toranzo Montero and 
addressed to all senior army officers. The letter gave a detailed account of the 
events between September 19 and October 14 connected with the October crisis. 
Mathov asked the government to declare whether the contents of the document were 
true and, if so, whether it was not clear that the President had shown duplicity in 
the critical period, attempting to set the various branches of the Armed Forces 
against each other. He also asked whether the announced verdict of the Court of 
Honor which examined the conduct of Toranzo Montero and of former Secretary of 
War General Rodolfo A. Larcher was the actual decision, and, if so, why the gov- 
ernment had insisted on publishing only a part of it. 





The military Court of Honor referred to was presided over by General Pedro 
E. Aramburu, who had been President of the revolutionary provisional government 
before Frondizi's election. The court ended its deliberations on October 31, and in 
spite of the secrecy surrounding the proceedings, it was learned that the verdict 
condemned General Larcher for the statements included in his letter of resignation 
as Secretary of War in which he accused Toranzo Montero of dictatorial leanings. 
Toranzo Montero was declared innocent of any guilt. Larcher petitioned for recon- 
sideration of the case, but on November 11 President Frondizi signed the decree 
presented by the Superior Court of Honor which upheld the original verdict and 
stated that what had occurred should in no way reflect on Toranzo Montero's honor 
and good name. The atmosphere remained charged, however, because the Army 
commander was also accused of illegal importation of cars by dissident UCRP dep- 
uty Agustin Rodrfguez Araya, whom the Army chief challenged to a duel. Another 
heated Chamber of Deputies exchange actually resulted in a duel after Alvaro Monte 
of the majority Unién Civica Radical Intransigente (UCRI) called Ernesto Sammar- 
tino of the UCRP a coward and accused him of having favored a "democratic revo- 
lution" to oust the Frondizi government. Although dueling is illegal in Argentina, 
it is a tradition, and consequently the police did not interfere. Alvaro Monte was 
wounded. 


In an analysis of the uneasy political situation in Buenos Aires, the Christian 
Science Monitor said that the difficulties would continue until the Army came to 
trust Frondizi. The Army, the newspaper said, objected to the President's policy 
of "national integration" of former Peronistas, which had been one of the major 
causes of the October crisis. Other groups accused the President of capitulating 
too completely to Army demands while maintaining a constitutional fagade. Roge- 
lio Frigerio, removed from his post as adviser to Frondizi because he was con- 
sidered a diehard Peronista by the Army, refuted Mathov's attack on Frondizi and 
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said that it was the Army, not the President, which had shown duplicity in 
October. 


Opposition to the government policy of allowing private foreign investors to 
exploit proved petroleum reserves, especially to the south of Comodoro Rivadavia, 
had been another major cause of anti- Frondizi pressures, but on October 31 the 
Department of Energy and Fuels announced a presidential decree reiterating the 
petroleum policy. Self-sufficiency in petroleum production and the "'accomplish- 
ment of anenergetic program of development" had been declared prime requisites 
for the health of the national economy. On November 4, Frondizi addressed the 
nation on the importance of self-sufficiency, pointing out that imported petroleum 
cost $20 per cubic meter while that purchased from private companies in Argentina 
cost only $12, of which $6 remained in the country in salaries and transportation 
fees. The presently planned drilling program of the state oil agency Yacimientos 
Petroliferos Fiscales (YPF) would require 34,000 million pesos ($410 million), 
which could not be provided from within the country except by the inflationary step 
of issuing more money. YPF in turn owed 8,800 million pesos ($106 million) to 
other state enterprises which would not be able to operate without the funds. Only 
13% of the proved reserves would be offered for private exploitation; other areas 
would be kept unexplored since the proved reserves, when developed, would pro- 
vide sufficient supplies for national needs. 


When the decree reiterating the President's petroleum policy was announced, 
acting Secretary of Energy and Fuels Carlos Juni predicted that it would not cause 
the resignation of any YPF personnel sinceit was merely acontinuation of the pol- 
icy Frondizi had observed since his inauguration. However, on November 4 the 
entire board of directors of YPF submitted its resignation at the President's re- 
quest, asastep toward the reorganizationof the enterprise and the constitution of 
a "homogeneous and enthusiastic board of directors, one resolved tocarry forward 
{the President's] policy.'' Only seven of the resignations were accepted, including 
that of the director general Arturo Sabato, which had beenvoluntarily submitted to 
the President on October 11. Five replacements were immediately named. They 
assumed their posts on November 14. An additional replacement was to be nomi- 
nated by the government of Neuquén Province. The position of director general 
was expected to be changed to general manager, with three subordinate managers. 


Strike Caused by Veto of Severance Pay Reform Bill. As a consequence of 
the presidential veto of the bill passed by Congress on September 30 reforming 
the severance pay law (HAR, XIII: 736), for the first time since dictator Juan De- 
mingo Perén was overthrown in 1955, trade unions of the three contending groups 
in which labor is divided agreed to a unified strike to show their disagreement with 
the President's action. The 24-hour strike, which almost completely paralyzed 
the country, occurred on November 7 after numerous protests to the President by 
his own UCRI as well as by the opposition. Uni6n Tranviarios Automotor member 
Manuel Carullas, representing the 20 unions which organized the general strike, 
said that it would result in a loss to the national economy of more than the govern- 
ment's estimate of 17,000 million pesos ($205 million); he declared that the unions 
had not wanted to call a strike but were obliged to and that Frondizi and Economy 
Minister Alvaro Alsogaray were responsible. 





The strike was observed by some 2.5 million workers all over the country 
and occurred simultaneously with a strike in neighboring Chile. Alsogaray called 
the strike the result of anartificial climate created by union leaders rather than a 
natural expression of union opinion. He pointed out that November 7 was the 43rd 
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anniversary of the Communist revolution, a coincidence which later prompted the 


spreading social unrest in South America, taking advantage of pressing economic 
problems (see BRAZIL). No violence was reported during the strike. In some 
cities the work stoppage was not total, as in Tucum4n, where 60% of the industrial 
workers and 80% of the commercial offices and shops remained open. One of the 
major difficulties caused by the strike was the total lack of public passenger trans- 
portation, which caused many businesses to close for lack of patrons. The only 
surface transportation available was private, but air schedules were maintained. 


The President was accused by some of deliberately provoking the strike by 
vetoing the reforms in order to show the Army that he would get tough with leftist 
groups. However, two other causes for the veto were also suggested: that the 
increase in severance payments would wreck the austerity program and that the 
President wanted to beat the unions to the psychological punch, crippling the show 
of Communist strength in southern Latin America by forcing labor's hand. La 
Naci6én stressed the importance of the joint action by the different trade unions. It 
said that, provided the trade unions used politics as a means to defend their inter- 
ests and not as an end, they might bring about a similar union of rightist groups 
and a trend to a two-party system. The unions would act as a pressure group, 
backing the party that offered them more advantages. 


The government submitted an emergency severance pay reform bill to the 
Senate on November 11, although its contents had been announced by the Minister 
of Economy on November 4, well before the strike. The vetoed reforms of the 
severance payments would range from a minimum of 1,000 pesos ($12) for em- 
ployees of least seniority to a maximum of 5,000 pesos ($60) for employees of 
greatest seniority. (The actual amounts provided for in the bill were one-half of 
those listed above, but a 1945 decree doubled the sums provided by the severance 
pay law.) The income tax laws would be amended to limit necessary reserves in 
proportion to the actual dismissals over the last three years. Two official reasons 
for the veto of the original reforms were announced: consideration of the fiscal 
damage which would be produced by loss of taxes, and the almost certain rise in 
costs which would be caused by requiring businesses to maintain reserves sufficient 
to pay all employees. The Ministry of Economy declared it "inevitable" that the 
new reforms would also "provoke in some way an increase in costs."' The emergency 
bill was to remain in effect until a detailed study could be undertaken in the regular 
1961 session of Congress. On November 25, the Senate voted to accept the Presi- 
dent's veto of the original reforms. It then moved to the discussion of the emergency 
reform bill submitted by the government, which was approved with one change: the 
5,000-peso maximum would not be limited to employees with more than 20 years' 
service. The bill was sent to the Chamber of Deputies, where a debate was ex- 
pected to take place over criticism of the Senate's acceptance of the presidential 
veto of the original reforms. 


Economy Minister Alsogaray denied rumors that he might retire from public 
office, but on November 22 he announced that he had asked to be relieved of his ap- 
pointment as acting Minister of Labor and Social Security. He would continue as 
Minister of Economy and would take over the duties of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury from Guillermo W. Klein, who had been appointed a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the International Monetary Fund (IMF). No new Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was to be named. 
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Situation in Santa Cruz. Mario Paradelo on November 25 announced his in- 
tention of resuming the office of Governor of Santa Cruz Province, from which he 
had been removed by the provincial legislature on October 17 (HAR, XIII: 737). 
According to the Santa Cruz constitution, the investigating commission had 30 days 
in which to present its verdict; at the end of the 30 days the accused could resume 
his office if the verdict absolved him or if no verdict were presented. He would 
be allowed 15 days to answer an accusation, after which a final judgment would be 
made. Paradelo sought to return to office alleging that the 30-day period began 
when he was replaced, but precedent and strong opinions held that the 30 days 
would start at the beginning of an actual investigation. (Paradelo had become 
governor when his predecessor was removed from office by a similar move of the 
provincial legislature.) Representatives of the Ministry of the Interior were sent 
to the provincial capital of Rfo Gallegos to study the situation. Meanwhile, Para- 
delo presented his case on November 26, and the judgment was postponed until 
December 2. The federal observers returned to Buenos Aires and said that no 
federal intervention in Santa Cruz was foreseen, since absolute calm reigned in 
the province. As the month ended, persons close to Paradelo were confident that 
the federal observers would recommend the return of the government to Paradelo. 





New Party Possible. The Movimiento Radical Nacional y Popular, composed 
of the nine dissident members of the UCRI who had disobeyed party orders since the 
energy law was passed in Congress in September (HAR, XIII: 641), discussed plans 
to forma newpolitical party with its own candidates in the February 1961 elections. 
The group stood for the maintenance of the UCRI program of February 23, 1958, 
which they considered had been betrayed by Frondiziand the rest of theparty. After 
a meeting on November 27, their spokesman, Eduardo Spangenberg, announced that 
the group had agreed to postpone any move for political independence until after the 
UCRI national convention scheduled for December. If that meeting did not occur, 
the dissidents would meet immediately to "consider the situation." 





Peronism and Communism. A Peronista rebellion was attempted on Novem- 
ber 30 in widely separated areas of the country. In Rosario and Puerto Berghi in 
Santa Fe Province and in Tartagal and Vespucio in the oilfields of northern Salta 
Province, attacks were made on garrisons and oil installations, but all the insur- 
gents were beaten off within a few hours. The Rosario uprising was reportedly led 
by Miguel Angel Ififguez, a former general who had been in exile since Per6n's 
overthrow in 1955. At the same time Peronistas in Buenos Aires and La Plata, 
capital of Buenos Aires Province, unsuccessfully attempted to isolate the two cities 
from the rest of the country by destroying railroad lines and communications instal- 
lations. Earlier in November the existence of an unidentified terrorist group was 
discovered when the arrest of a man planning to dynamite War Secretary Rosendo 
M. Fraga's home led investigators to a hidden store of explosives, hand grenades, 
and "Molotov cocktails." 





The New York Times commented on the great swing to the right by the 
Frondizi government. The Army had insisted repeatedly on a strong anti-Commu- 
nist policy, and on November 23 the President made a speech on "the government 
and Communism." As well as stating that 'no Communists will be admitted into 
the administration," Frondizi insisted, 'I always refused, and I will always re- 
fuse, to retire from national life those who, within the limits of due respect to the 
law, use their right to think differently from us." Frondizi said that the Church 
and the current economic development plans were effective defenses against Com- 
munism. He considered unions to bea prime target as well as the most susceptible 
field for Communism. The present Argentine worry over totalitarian attempts to 
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destroy the first serious effort to establish a democracy since President Hipé6lito 
Irigoyen's removal by military coup in 1930 was reflected by the formal constitu- 
tion of another anti-totalitarian organization, the Instituto Argentino de Defensa 
Jurfdica de Occidente, which had been organized in May 1960. 


The anti-Communist campaign continued in November with arrests and fur- 
ther attempts to decrease the number of diplomatic representatives of Communist 
countries in Argentina. By November 11, Foreign Minister Diédgenes Taboada had 
notified the representatives of the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
and Bulgaria in Buenos Aires of the Argentine decision that the number of diplo- 
matic and administrative personnel of the Iron Curtain countries be reduced to the 
level of the Argentine representation in their respective countries. The first Inter- 
American Marian Congress, which opened in Buenos Aires on November 9 with 
high Church officials from all the American nations, including Cuba, exhorted 
American Catholics to "maintain their faith in the face of the atheistic Communist 
threat." 


Rental Law Reforms Passed. The Chamber of Deputies accepted and approved 
the bill reforming the rental law. The bill had originally been passed in the Cham- 
ber on November 19, 1959, and later had been amended by the Senate. The new law 
extended rental contracts to December 31, 1963, and established legal rental charges 
with accumulative and progressive annual increases of 5% for housing, 7% for pro- 
fessional offices, and 10% for commercial buildings. Excluded were contracts 
signed since March 1, 1957, and to be signed in the future for new or unoccupied 
units, and contracts signed between January 1, 1954, and February 28, 1957, for 
new or occupied units. The controversial bill was attacked on the one hand as fa- 
voring owners of buildings and on the other as preventing owners from regaining 
their homes to live in. 





International Monetary Fund, Export-Import Bank, and GATT. Talks were 
begun in Buenos Aires between Argentines and representatives of the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) and the Export-Import Bank. A new credit of $12 million 
was granted to the private firm Sociedad Mixta Siderurgia Argentina (SOMISA), 
which had received a $60 million credit from the bank in 1955. The new grant was 
to be used to purchase materials and equipment in the United States for the construc- 
tion of the SOMISA iron and steel plant near San Nicol4s. On November 15 the an- 
ticipated $10 million credit for equipment to be purchased in the United States for 
small and medium sized national industries was announced. The credits which 
would be awarded within the $10 million loan would be payable in five years at 9% 
interest. Discussions of credits for road and housing construction, which were to 
be coordinated with the Development Loan Fund (HAR, XIII: 738), were to be con- 
tinued in the United States. 





An IMF mission announced tentative plans for a special credit to establish a 
secondary reserve. In 1960 a stabilization loan was made available in monthly al- 
lotments, but in 1961 a single fund of $100 million would be set aside for Argentina 
as a psychological reassurance in case of a sudden need. The head of the IMF del- 
egation said that Argentina's development during 1960 had exceeded expectations. 
However, the independent economic review, The Weekly Study of Latin America, 
said that Argentine industrial production was down 5% in the first six months of 1960 
from its 1959 level during that period and that even greater reductions were occur- 
ring in the last half of 1960. 
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Argentina became a provisional member of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) on November 16. The provisional status was to last until De- 
cember 31, 1962, the special Argentine mission to Geneva announced. 


Ban by Great Britain on Argentine Pork Imports. Great Britain's ban on 
pork imports from Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Uruguay was an unexpected blow 
to Argentina, which only recently started on an energetic campaign to eradicate the 
foot-and-mouth disease so prejudicial to meat exports (HAR, XIII: 645). The ban 
on pork, which did not include completely salted ham and bacon, was to go into ef- 
fect on February 1, 1961, in an effort to lessen the risk of introducing foot-and- 
mouth disease into England, which had been suffering increasingly serious outbreaks 
of the disease in 1960.. The exports of pork had amounted to about $1.8 million per 
year. Belgium also prohibited the import of any kind of meat from "infested" areas 
or its transit through Belgian territory. The Argentine Meat Corporation suggested 
that the British ban was prompted by a desire to protect imports from the European 
Common Market rather than to prevent the spread of disease, since for the latter 
purpose a total ban on meat imports would have been inorder. The Argentine Gov- 
ernment planned to ask Great Britain to give an explanation and to withdraw the ban. 





Treasury Report for 1959-60. The treasury report for the fiscal year run- 
ning from November 1, 1959, to October 31, 1960, was published in La Prensa 
and in the Review of the River Plate on November 22, with conflicting figures 
for the disbursements. The total resources available during the fiscal period 
amounted to 105,075 million pesos ($1,266 million), including 84,704 million pesos 
($1,020.5 million) in cash receipts. The expenditures, according to the La Prensa 
report, amounted to 105,379 million pesos ($1,270 million) which left a deficit. 








According to the Review of the River Plate, the disbursements amounted to 
105,019 million pesos ($1,265 million) leaving a balance of 56 million pesos 
($675,000) on hand. These figures referred only to the movement of funds in the 
National Treasury and did not include income and disbursements of state enter- 
prises and other financially autonomous departments. 





URUGUAY 


Haedo Acquittal by Senate. On November 24 the Senate concluded a two-day 
debate on a resolution by the Chamber of Deputies to impeach National Councilor 
Eduardo Victor Haedo for allegedly violating the constitution when he left the coun- 
try without the approval of the General Assembly (HAR, XIII: 645-46, 740). A Sen- 
ate committee designated to investigate the matter found no grounds for impeach- 
ment and recommended that the charges be dropped. After a heated discussion, 
the Senate voted 16 to 5 to uphold the committee's findings, pointing out that the 
impeachment of Haedo would set a dangerous precedent. Although it was evident 
that Blanco votes would be more than enough to acquit Haedo, opposition Colorado 
and Socialist Party members pursued the issue, arguing that a constitutional vio- 
lation was indeed a grave matter and that acquittal would pave the way for other 
violations and tend to weaken the constitution. 





Time Magazine Censured. The Chamber of Deputies censured Time maga- 
zine for an article that appeared in the November 14 issue of the Latin American 
edition, which the lower house claimed tended to harm the good name of Councilor 
Haedo and National Executive Council President Benito Nardone. Jorge Batlle 
Ibafiez of the List 15 faction of the Colorado Party charged Time with printing 
false information when it stated that soldiers for the Uruguayan Army were tradi- 
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tionally recruited from the unemployed classes, the majority of whom were illiter- 
ate. Time claimed that some of the objectives of the Nardone-Haedo coalition 
alarmed the opposition Colorados. Although they had kept silent, the magazine said 
the Colorados feared the Army's acquisition of professional leadership and new equip- 
ment and supplies as a political tool to keep the Blanco coalition in power. Batlle 
Ibafiez charged that the greatest error by Time was to state that the reason the op- 
position was so quiet was that Haedo had supported a bill that would allow congress- 
men to borrow the equivalent of $3,700 from the government, repayable in 30 years 
at an interest rate of 1%. Batlle Iba4fiez was unanimously supported in a motion to 
have the Foreign Minister file a protest against the magazine. 


Nardone's Trip to Europe. President Nardone landed in Milan where he be- 
gan a two-week visit to try to further trade relations with Italy and to establish a 
market for Uruguayan wool and beef. In the past Italy had purchased most of its 
wool from Australia. Nardone was accompanied on the trip by Foreign Minister 
Homero Martinez Montero and Juan José Gari, vice-president of the Bank of the 
Republic. The party planned to visit West Germany in order to discuss with gov- 
ernment officials restrictions imposed by Bonn on imports of Uruguayan beef. 





Income Tax Approved by Senate. The new tax bill under consideration by 
Congress since July (HAR, XIII: 481) was virtually assured of becoming law. Re- 
cently approved by the Chamber of Deputies, it was modified by the Senate and re- 
ferred back to the lower house for final approval. While it included many changes 
in the prevailing tax system, the most essential change made was the establishment, 
for the first time in Uruguay's history, of a tax on personal income, to become ef- 
fective on July 1, 1961. The introduction of an income tax bill had been opposed for 
many years, but it received little opposition when it was finally proposed in July. 





Following the earlier Uruguayan pattern, income was in six categories: real 
estate, stocks and bonds, industry and commerce, agriculture and livestock, per- 
sonal, and professional. The tax covered only income of Uruguayan origin, leav- 
ing income from abroad untaxed as before, presumably to attract foreign investors 
to settle in Uruguayan resorts. 


Individuals without dependents were to be granted a nontaxable minimum of 
30,000 pesos. The nontaxable minimum for families was set at 60,000 pesos per 
annum, with the deduction of an additional 6,000 pesos for each child or dependent 
supported by the family group. As is true in other Latin American countries, the 
proposed income tax schedules were light by U.S. standards. There would be a 
basic tax of 10%, with the following complementary scale: 


Monthly Income up to 5, 000 pesos 
Above 5,000 pesos and up to 10, 000 
" 10,000 " perme a 20, 000 
20, 000 50, 000 
50, 000 100, 000 
100, 000 150, 000 
150, 000 200, 000 
200, 000 300, 000 
300, 000 500, 000 
500, 000 1,000, 000 
1, 000, 000 
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Import Restrictions Lifted. In compliance with an agreement with the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, the government abolished all prohibitions against imports 
(HAR, XIII: 647-48). The decree and its annexed lists of commodities issued by 
the National Executive Council removed all blanket prohibitions and prior decrees 
on imports. Future imports were to be controlled by a system of surcharges and 
prior deposits, and the government planned to reduce these progressively with the 
aim of controlling imports by means of customs tariffs. Four classes of imports 
were established: those free of surcharges and prior deposits, goods subject to a 
surcharge of 40%, those subject to a surcharge of 75%, ard imports with a sur- 
charge of 150% and a prior deposit of 100%. Prior deposits were to be made re- 
payable after 9 months or 12 months from the date of registration with the Bank of 
the Republic, depending on the type of product. Despite the freeing of imports, the 
surge of imported goods seemed to be leveling off as importers brought their stocks 
more in line with sales, thereby releasing funds to meet their higher working capi- 
tal needs. A slack in domestic sales was evident as consumers balked at continued 
rising prices. 





PARAGUAY 


Censorship of Press Denied. In replying to an Inter-American Press As- 
sociation (IAPA) resolution charging his government with violations of freedom of 
the press, President Alfredo Stroessner sent a letter to the Association's presi- 
dent, Ricardo Castro Beeche of Costa Rica, alleging that there were no restrictions 
on freedom of the press in Paraguay. Stroessner's letter complained that "my gov- 
ernment has been witnessing for some time a deformation of Paraguayan reality" 





from outside the country. The message further asserted that correspondents in 
Paraguay are free of any censorship and that under his regime "no press organ has 
been persecuted, coerced, or closed.'' The IAPA did not deem Stroessner's letter 
to be worthy of comment. 


Land Purchased for Japanese. The Japan Overseas Emigration Promotion 
Company announced that it had purchased in Paraguay the largest piece of land ob- 
tained by Japan since World War II for overseas agricultural emigration. The 
94,239 hectares (approximately 232,865 acres) of land is located along an interna- 
tional highway running from Asunci6n to Presidente Stroessner. The company said 
that it planned to send a total of 2,000 Japanese emigrant families to the area. 





UNP Compared to Frente Nacional of Colombia. Liberal Party leader Carlos 
Pastore, who had gone to Bogotd for the Conference of Political Leaders of the 
Americas (HAR, XIII: 756), was invited to address the Colombian Senate. He gave 
a detailed account of the Stroessner regime from the opposition's viewpoint. He 
explained that the parties opposing the Paraguayan dictatorship, inspired by the 
Colombian example, had formed a common front--the Uni6n Nacional Paraguaya 
(UNP)--along the lines of the Colombian Frente Nacional; they were attempting to 
attract to their coalition at least a part of Stroessner's own Colorado Party. Ac- 
cording to Pastore, Stroessner remained in power through a praetorian army, 
which was at his service through international support gained from U.S. loans, 
the Organization of American States, and the United Nations. Without that support, 
said Pastore, Stroessner would not be able to operate a modern state. Pastore 
further denounced other international interests which support the military tyranny, 
such as foreign dictatorships and totalitarian groups which are strengthened by 
Stroessner's continuance in power. Pastore added that Stroessner was backed by 
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groups of Brazilian coffee contrabandists who had acquired a "privateering patent" 
on smuggling between Argentina and Brazil. Pastore also declared that although 
Stroessner had circulated the rumor that the Paraguayan revolutionary movement 
was fidelista in order that his regime might receive U.S. support, this was un- 
true since*fidelismo is not a product of freedom and democracy but of tyranny." 


Commenting on the present economic problems of Paraguay, Pastore stated 
that there was only one solution for the recuperation of the economy, namely agrar- 
ian reform, and that although an agrarian reform statute which had been sponsored 
by the Liberal Party was in force legally, it had not been put into practice. 


Following Pastore, Febrerista Party leader Elpidio Yegros spoke to the 
Colombian Senate. After a brief account of Paraguayan history, he stated that 
his party stood for agrarian reform, an end to class distinctions, freedom of the 
press, and the socialization of public services. It was, he asserted, against all 
forms of imperialism, totalitarianism, and Communism. Yegros ended his dis- 
course by asking the democracies to support those combating Stroessner's tyranny. 
He called for the creation of a "continental conscience" to force the expulsion of 
tyrants from the Organization of American States. 


Economic Conditions. Paraguay's continued unfavorable balance of trade 
was the cause of increased concern in business circles. Although Paraguay had 
exported more products than in 1959, lowered world market prices caused a de- 
crease in foreign exchange earned. The general opinion, however, was that an im- 
provement in exports could be expected in the first quarter of 1961 when the crops 
would be harvested and meat production resumed. In an effort to protect the sta- 
bility of the currency, the government increased the total taxes on most imports 
to 20% and raised to 30% the taxes on imports previously taxed at 25%. 





* » * * * * * * * 
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BRAZIL 


Brazil to Enter Neutral Camp? President-elect JAanio Quadros was the cen- 
ter of attention in political circles as observers speculated on his reasons for re- 
fusing to visit the United States. Quadros turned down an invitation to meet with 
President Eisenhower, and he hedged in reply to a similar invitation from Presi- 
dent-elect John F. Kennedy, saying that he would be willing to confer with him at 
a later date, but in Brazil, not in the United States. These facts, made public in 
a telegram sent by Quadros from Paris to the Rio newspaper Diario de Noticias, 
contradicted a previous U.S. news release stating that Quadros had suggested a 
meeting with Kennedy. The suggestion had actually come from one of Quadros' 
aides, Diario de Noticias editor Jofo Ribeiro Dantas, who visited Kennedy on 
November 11 in Florida. Quadros, who had left Brazil for an overseas trip after 
the October elections (HAR, XIII: 745), was in London at the time undergoing a 
minor eye operation. Ribeiro Dantas later told reporters that, as Quadros’ per- 
sonal representative, he would meet with the Tunisian President Habib Bourguiba 
and Prime Minister Ferhat Abbas of the provisional government of Algeria. Quad- 
ros' own tentative itinerary included France, Germany, Yugoslavia, Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal, in addition to England. 











Some observers thought that Quadros' attitude and actions indicated that he 
was veering toward neutralism in his foreign policy. In support of this they cited 
his unofficial talks with London bankers about the possibility of obtaining a loan of 
£4,400 million to liquidate Brazilian debts in the United States, which seemed to in- 
dicate that he was interested in lessening Brazil's financial dependence on dollar- 
area sources. The possibility that such a loan would be forthcoming was slight, 
however, according to the chairman of the British Board of Trade, Frederick Er- 
rol. Errol, visiting Brazil on a trade mission, said that although England would 
like to make the loan, its monetary resources were hardly sufficient to cover in- 
ternal needs. 


Quadros' reluctance to confer with U.S. officials came as a surprise to the 
U.S. State Department, since it had been expected that Quadros would follow incum- 
bent President Juscelino Kubitschek's pro-U.S. policy. During his campaign he had 
maintained that Brazil should not be submissive to either the Communist or the West- 
ern bloc but that it should respect its commitments to the United States and other 
Western nations. His opponent, Marshal Henrique Teixeira Lott, had charged him 
with advocating neutralism regardless of Brazil's best interests, but the accusation 
had been passed over as campaign blustering (HAR, XIII: 563). Quadros' omission 
of the United States from his itinerary and the political implications involved aroused 
mixed feelings in Brazil. The Uniio Democr4tica Nacional (UDN), the party from 
which Quadros had drawn his principal support, appeared to split over the issue. 
While the nationalistic "new orientation" wing, the bossa nova, declared that it 
would back Quadros in any stand he might take (i.e. neutralism), the majority of 
the party reserved comment until Quadros clarified his ideas. O Estado de Sao 
Paulo said that a division within the UDN might occur if Quadros were actually to 
push push neutralism. 


With the fact in mind that Quadros was notorious for political fence-jumping, 
the explanation of his actions offered by U.S. journalist Walter Lippman, who visited 
Brazil in November, seemed to show insight in the situation. Lippman said that 
Quadros was determined to make it clear that the United States did not dictate the 
financial and foreign policies of Brazil, and that he therefore might strike out rath- 
er boldly on his own in those two fields. However, there was no need for the United 
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States to become alarmed, because the two countries would remain friends, bound 
by a long tradition and by economic and strategic ties. Lippman added that what 
Quadros wanted most was for Brazil to acquire the momentum to achieve economic 
independence. 


Post- election Developments within the Political Parties. While little of im- 
portance happened on the political scene, party orientation toward the new adminis- 
tration was clarified. The split which had occurred after the October election be- 
tween Kubitschek's Partido Social Democr4tico (PSD) and the labor party Partido 
Trabalhista Brasileiro (PTB), the traditionally allied parties currently in power, 
appeared to widen. Strengthened by the re-election of PTB leader Jofo Goulart as 
Vice President, the general opinion among PTB leaders in October had been to make 
the PTB an opposition party, while the PSD, in view of its election defeat, had been 
inclined to work with Quadros (HAR, XIII: 746). In November, Minister of Trans- 
portation, Communications, and Public Works and PSD president Ernani do Amaral 
Peixoto met with Goulart in an attempt to preserve the PSD-PTB coalition, but no 
agreement was reached. Meanwhile, there was talk in the PTB of running Goulart 
for President in 1965 in opposition to Kubitschek and the PSD. Within the UDN, a 
divergence between the bossa nova and the party majority was evident. Bossa 
nova leaders wanted a more nationalistic platform for the party, which they felt 
would enable it to confront the principal economic and social problems of the coun- 
try more effectively. 





Goulart left Brazil on November 28 for an overseas trip which was to include 
visits to Yugoslavia, the Soviet Union, the Chinese People's Republic, New Zealand, 
and possibly the United States: Observers commented that his reason for visiting 


Communist-bloc countries was to spur the PTB to exert pressure on the new admin- 
istration to establish diplomatic relations with Moscow and Peiping. Meanwhile, 
President Kubitschek began preparations to return to party politics. He told a 
group of PSD leaders in Minas Gerais that he would take up residence in Belo Hori- 
zonte, the capital of the state, after finishing his term of office, while also main- 
taining a house in Rio de Janeiro to facilitate his political activities. Kubitschek 
was considered the unquestioned leader of the PSD, although there had been com- 
plaints that he was too quick to put his personal interests above those of the party. 
On November 12 Kubitschek sent a three-man delegation to Palm Beach, Florida, 
to congratulate Kennedy on his election to the U.S. Presidency. In his message to 
Kennedy, Kubitschek said that he hoped that the new U.S. administration would 
give greater emphasis to his Operation Pan America. A few days later, in a major 
foreign policy speech, he once again stressed the need for the highly industrialized 
nations (i.e. the United States) to help the underdeveloped countries (i.e. Brazil). 


Serious Wave of Strikes. Probably the most serious wave of strikes in the 
history of Brazil occurred in November. During the first part of the month, fifty 
thousand printing workers in the state of S40 Paulo struck and were given a 31% 
wage increase, and about 250,000 metal workers in the same state were granted a 
40% increase and a minimum salary of 10,000 cruzeiros (approximately $53) after 
a strike which stopped production in some 5,200 factories. More serious, however, 
was a nation-wide strike of some 500,000 federal railroad employees, port workers, 
and seamen, who walked off their jobs on November 8 in an attempt to force Con- 
gress to pass a bill which would establish parity between their wages and those of 
the military. The government declared the strike illegal, saying it was Communist- 
inspired. It added that it had information from the Argentine Army Intelligence 
Service that the strike had been planned in the Soviet Embassy in Montevideo and 
that it was linked to general strikes in Argentina and Chile aimed at disturbing the 
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stability of the Hemisphere. Forces of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, as well 
as 12,000 Rio de Janeiro police, were mobilized to maintain order and bring the 
country back to normalcy. (Among other things, the military provided drivers 

and vehicles for public transportation.) Over a hundred strikers who caused dis- 
turbances, among them a number of Communist labor leaders, were arrested. 

The government threatened to fire workers who did not return to work and pre- 
pared to impose martial law by declaring a state of siege if the strike were pro- 
longed. However, when Congress and the press protested against these prepara- 
tions, the government modified its position. Some of the strikers were released 
from jail, and assurances were given that Congress would act as soon as possible 
on the bill. The strike thus ended on November 11, and on November 23 Congress 
passed the parity bill, which raised the salaries of civil employees by approximately 
44%. Although only three days in length, the strike was considered one of the most 
serious in the nation's history. 


An unusual demand for higher wages came from the sergeants of the SHo 
Paulo state militia, who, after some officers were arrested for demonstrating for 
a wage increase, sent an ultimatum to Governor Carlos Alberto Carvalho Pinto, 
giving him 72 hours to grant them a 60% increase over their current monthly sal- 
ary. They said that if their demand were not met, they would give themselves up 
as prisoners. The state government, while examining the request, made a show of 
force and arrested over a hundred officers. In the city of SAio Paulo, streetcar and 
bus drivers struck on November 15, virtually paralyzing public transportation, while 
in Rio de Janeiro some 250,000 clerks threatened to stop work if they were not given 
a Christmas bonus equivalent to one month's wages. 


The underlying cause of the strikes was the rising cost of living resulting 
from inflation. However, contrary to general belief, it appeared that real salaries 
for workers in various industries (textiles, metallurgy, machines, food-stuffs, 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals, clothing, and shoes) had risen faster than the cost of 
living. According to statistics relating to the processing industries released by the 
Ministry of Finance, the cost of living had risen 480% between 1948 and 1959, while 
the minimum salary had risen on the average 1,216%. Another study published in 
the November issue of Conjuntura Econémica showed that a worker in Rio de Ja- 
neiro receiving the current minimum salary would have had a buying power of 1,200 
cruzeiros per month in 1952 and at the same rate of exchange a buying power of 
1,786 cruzeiros in the fall of 1960, after the latest minimum salary increase (HAR, 
XIII: 747). The Rio newspaper O Globo commented that, while in many cases the 
strikes were based on legitimate demands, some had been organized by Communists. 





Resignation of Minister of Labor. Jo&o Batista Ramos resigned as Minister 
of Labor, Industry, and Commerce in protest against government appointments to 
the management council of the National Department of Social Security. He was re- 
placed by Alfrio de Sales Coelho, a retired magistrate of the Supreme Labor Tri- 
bunal, who also had held the post of director of the Department of Labor. 





Religious and Racial Tolerance. Few nations could match the degree of ra- 
cial and religious tolerance existing in Brazil, stated the Rev. John F. Soren, 
Brazilian president of the Baptist World Alliance, which held its quinquennial con- 
gress in Brazil in July (HAR, XIII: 487). Soren said that the Baptist church was 
one of the fastest-growing Protestant denominations in Brazil. There were currently 
about 165,000 members, and in Brasflia alone five new Baptist churches had been 
constructed. Soren stated that in Brazil all faiths had a cordial relationship, with 
a degree of religious liberty equal to that in the United States. 
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Brazilian Elected President of OAS Council. Fernando Lobo, Brazilian rep- 
resentative to the Organization of American States (OAS), was elected president of 
the Council of the OAS for a one-year term. He replaced Vicente SAnchez Gavito 
of Mexico. In his acceptance speech, Lobo stressed the need for all the nations of 
the Hemisphere to cooperate in solving the economic and social problems of Latin 
America. 





Cuba and Brazil. The official Brazilian attitude, which reflected the con- 
servative ideas of outgoing Foreign Minister Hordcio Lafer, toward the Castro 
government in Cuba became increasingly hostile when, on November 19, the gov- 
ernment said that it favored an investigation by the OAS Inter-American Peace 
Committee of the charges that Cuba had inspired the revolts in Guatemala and 
Nicaragua. The Brazilian press commented that while those two countries had 
the right to request the protection of the U.S. fleet which was sent to the Caribbean 
(see GUATEMALA, NICARAGUA, and INTERNATIONAL), it would have been bet- 
ter if the request had been made through the OAS. As for recognition of the junta 
which took power in El Salvador (see EL SALVADOR), Brazil put off the decision 
until it could be definitely determined that the new regime had no "'Cuban-type 
tendencies." 





Some pro-Cuba manifestations took place in November, although it was 
charged that they were Communist-inspired. In Rio de Janeiro, at the headquar- 
ters of the Unido Nacional de Estudantes (UNE), an organization whose leaders 
were of known leftist tendencies, 27 student and labor leaders led by UNE vice- 
president Lindenberg Farias met to discuss and defend the need for a Castro-type 
revolution in Brazil. According to the Boletim Cambial, the meeting was held in 
violation of the Brazilian subversion laws, which prohibit plotting against the secu- 
rity of the nation. Also in Rio, a well-advertised solidarity-with-Cuba demonstra- 
tion failed to attract more than two hundred students and a handful of passers-by. 
In the Chamber of Deputies, a UDN deputy praised Castro's government, but his 
speech, which was going on as 28 U.S. governors on a visit to Brazil and Argen- 
tina (see INTERNATIONAL) entered the room, was followed by denunciations of 
Cuba by two other deputies. Oscar Niemeyer, the architect of Brasflia, organized 
a pro-Castro movement in the federal capital and released a manifesto signed by 
outstanding Brazilian architects expressing support for the Cuban Revolution. 





In the drought- ridden Northeast, there were conditions which could produce 
a Castro-type revolution according to Tad Szulc of the New York Times. Szulc 
said that the area sustained a population of 20 million people whose average annual 
income was under $100 and whose average life expectancy was not over 30 years. 
Fleeing the droughts, the backlanders go to cities such as Recife, the capital of 
Pernambuco, which cannot support them. Under such conditions, said Szulc, it 
would be strange if there were not protest movements such as the peasant leagues. 
The leagues, originally organized by Francisco Julifo, a state deputy and member 
of the Socialist Party, to give legal aid to peasants in land-tenancy cases, were 
also working for land reform and other needed remedies. Szulc concluded by say- 
ing that the United States should take a more positive part in aiding the Latin Amer- 
ican nations to effect economic and social reforms so that there would be no cause 
for the "fidelista" movement to spread. * 








*For an account of the peasant leagues see Ant6nio Callado, Os Industriais 
da Séca e os "Galileus"’ de Pernambuco. Rio de Janeiro: Editéra Civilizacao 
Brasileira, 1960. 
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Moratorium on Foreign Debt; Negotiations for Wheat Sale. The United States 
agreed to let Brazil postpone payments on its debts to the Export-Import Bank, the 
International Monetary Fund, and private U.S. banks for six months beginning in 
January 1961. Finance Minister Sebastifio Paes de Almeida said that the action had 
been taken to ease Brazil's financial problems during the initial period of the new 
administration. Discussions were also held in Washington concerning the sale of 
nearly $190 million worth of surplus U.S. wheat to Brazil. 





Paper Currency Issued; Distribution of National Income. During October, 
4,400 million cruzeiros worth of paper currency was issued, bringing the total 
money in circulation on October 31 to 181,360 million cruzeiros, compared to 
138,000 million on the same day in 1959. According to a study recently made on 
the distribution of the national income, 55.6% of Brazil's family groups had an in- 
come of not more than 60,000 cruzeiros per year (approximately $316 to $632), 
while only 1.7% had an annual income exceeding 360,000 cruzeiros ($1,895). Five 
states monopolized 71.5% of the national income. They were S4o Paulo with 31%; 
Guanabara with 14%; Minas Gerais with 11.4%; Rio Grande do Sul with 10%; and 
Parand with 5.1%. 





Public Works; Iron and Petroleum Industries. Transportation, Communica- 
tions and Public Works Minister Amaral Peixoto signed the call for bids to build 
a long-dreamed-of tunnel under Guanabara Bay to link Rio de Janeiro with Niteroi, 
capital of the state of Rio de Janeiro. Plans were also made to expend 5,000 mil- 
lion cruzeiros ($26 million) in projects to solve Rio's water supply problems. 





The state oil monopoly Petrobrdés announced that it would raise its 26, 000- 
million-cruzeiro registered capital to 40,000 million cruzeiros ($130 million to 
$200 million) by offering new shares to the public. PetrobrAs was already the 
country's largest corporation. The state-owned Vale do Rio Doce Mining Company 
announced that its 1961 iron-ore exports should reach 6,500 million tons worth $60 
million. This would place iron ore third on the list of Brazil's principal exports. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Latin American Reaction to Kennedy Victory. ''The greatest wave of sym- 
pathy and friendship toward the United States that Latin America has seen in years," 
was how New York Times correspondent Tad Szule described the Latin American 
reaction to Senator John F. Kennedy's election as President of the United States on 
November 8. The presidential campaign had been followed with great interest by 
Latin Americans (HAR, XIII: 749), but their enthusiastic anticipation of a Kennedy 
victory was even more clearly demonstrated on election night. La Prensa of Buenos 
Aires published new editions at hourly intervals in order to give the latest results; 
Latin American radio programs were interrupted to broadcast the latest returns; 
and in Brazil the news of the Kennedy victory displaced the general transportation 
strike in the main headlines. In Argentina, where the reaction had been more sub- 
dued, President Arturo Frondizi issued a statement of congratulations and hailed 
the election as a magnificent example of democracy at work. President Alberto 
Lleras Camargo of Colombia went further and promptly invited the President-elect 
to visit Colombia. Excelsior reported from Mexico that Kennedy's election had 
produced a general feeling of optimism. 








The conviction existed that Kennedy's administration would return to the 
Good Neighbor Policy associated with Franklin D. Roosevelt. His insistence on 
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the need to appoint Spanish- and Portuguese- speaking ambassadors to Latin Amer- 
ica created a good impression. Responsible observers, however, questioned wheth- 
er there might not be a danger of an adverse reaction should Latin American hopes 
for massive economic aid not be realized. These fears were partly allayed by the 
declaration of Senator Mike Mansfield (Dem., Montana), who had been named the 
Senate Majority Leader. He stated that he expected Kennedy to give Latin America 
top priority attention, and Kennedy himself declared in an interview that the new 
administration would work for the strengthening of the Organization of American 
States (OAS) and for an increase in long-term technical and economic aid along the 
lines of Operation Pan America (HAR, XIII: €55). A special study group had been 
appointed by Senator Kennedy earlier in the year to prepare a report on the general 
lines of a new policy to be followed by the United States in regard to Latin America. 
Included in the group were Adlai Stevenson, who had earlier in the year undertaken 
a two-month tour of Latin America (HAR, XIII: 85, 204, 210), former New York 
Governor Averell Harriman, Columbia University law professor and former Am- 
bassador to Brazil Adolf Berle, Jr., and former Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs Edward Miller. On December 2, Visi6n magazine published 
an open letter to Senator Kennedy which set forth the Latin American case for in- 
creased attention from the United States. It claimed that the United States should 
cease thinking of the Latin American problem as a purely economic one and stated 
that a greater effort should be exerted to make the democratic ideal look more at- 
tractive than Communism. 


U.S. Governors' Goodwill Tour of Brazil and Argentina. Twenty-eight U.S. 
governors returned to the United States on November 28 after a two-week goodwill 
visit to Argentina and Brazil. The governors were received by President Frondizi 
as official guests for the 150th anniversary of Argentine independence. During 
their brief tour of Argentina, the governors stressed the interest of President- 
elect Kennedy in promoting the re-establishment of the Good Neighbor Policy; they 
added, however, that any increased U.S. economic aid would be dependent on the 
solution of the United States' own balance of payments problem. There was an ex- 
tensive exchange of ideas between the Argentine officials and the governors about 
the need to increase trade between the United States and Latin America as one of 
the major steps that could be taken to counter growing Latin American sympathy 
for the ideas of the Cuban revolutionary leaders and other socialist ideologies. 
Governor Edmund G. Brown of California expressed the feelings of the majority of 
the governors when he told the Hispanic American Society meeting at Stanford Uni- 
versity on December 3 that he had been impressed by the economic progress of 
Brazil and Argentina and by the officials that he had met. He added that there was 
a need for reform of the archaic tax structures of those countries and for further 
foreign investment in their economies if they were to continue to progress at a 
satisfactory rate. Despite two minor pro-Castro demonstrations in Brazil, the 
trip was considered highly successful in promoting inter-American understanding 
and goodwill. 





Caribbean Patrol. Acting on a request from the Nicaraguan and Guatemalan 
Governments, President Eisenhower on November 17 sent U.S. naval units into the 
Caribbean to "protect" the two Central American countries from outside interven- 
tion (see GUATEMALA and NICARAGUA). In both countries revolts had occurred 
which their governments glibly alleged to be Castro-supported efforts to export 
the Cuban Revolution. Guatemala had already asked the OAS to take up the problem 
of Cuban intervention. Complying with the request for aid, Eisenhower ordered 
the aircraft carrier "Shangri-La," five destroyers, and a squadron of land-based 
P-2V reconnaissance planes to the Caribbean. Actually, the Navy had anticipated 
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the order by three days. Surface and air units were already on patrol in interna- 
tional waters off the coast of Central America when the request for help came. 
The Navy said the P-2V planes were assigned to patrol the east coast of Central 
America from the Panama Canal to British Honduras; one destroyer was patrol- 
ling the east coasts of Nicaragua and Guatemala, while the rest of the force was 
operating southwest of Cuba. The force was instructed, if necessary, to help the 
two Central American countries to ''seek out and prevent intervention on the part 
of Communist-directed elements." 


In the announcement following the President's order, the State Department 
said that any action which would be taken "would be carried out within the national 
jurisdiction of the requesting government. Naturally, we would be prepared to 
provide other governments, members of the OAS, with information regarding the 
action which would be taken."' The State Department said that neither the OAS 
nor any other American government had been consulted in advance; this was not 
considered necessary since the request for help and the response to it were legit- 
imate actions of sovereign governments. A similar legal basis was cited when 
U.S. Marines were landed in Lebanon in mid-1958. Officials stressed the readi- 
ness aspect of the naval deployment. They said the main purpose was to throw a 
picket line across the Caribbean so that no invasion party could move undetected 
against Central America. A naval source said that the Navy was prepared to 
board any craft which aroused suspicion, but the boarding would be for the pur- 
pose of inspection only; there would be no shooting, except in self-defense. 


There were ample precedents for the U.S. action. The U.S. Navy was lo- 
cating, identifying, and frequently photographing Soviet trawlers, merchant ships, 
and submarines on the high seas. It had been patrolling the Strait of Taiwan for 
more than a decade. It was alerted in 1954 for a ship bringing Czechoslovakian 
weapons to Guatemala (HAR, VII: No. 5). Panama, acting through the OAS, re- 
quested and received U.S. military scouting and patrolling aid against a small in- 
vasion force in 1959. 


As was to be expected, the U.S. action was criticized in all quarters of the 
globe. Most of the criticism was directed against the fact that the United States 
had acted unilaterally, without consulting the OAS. El Tiempo of Bogota called 
the measure "at least imprudent" and alleged that the unilateral measure violated 
the principle of nonintervention. The paper deplored that no use had been made of 
the existing inter-American machinery for the settlement of disputes. It pointed 
out that further unilateral action would greatly endanger continental unity and might 
be viewed as a return to the policy of the "Big Stick.'' The Bogoté daily El Espec- 
tador editorialized: "President Eisenhower's decision frustrates our illusions and 
constitutes a severe blow to the fundamental thesis which the Latin American coun- 
tries defend in the thorny affair between the United States and Cuba."' The conserv- 
ative Excelsior of Mexico, in an editorial entitled ''A Dangerous Attitude, '' warned 
that the U.S. action might produce complications and international conflicts. Ina 
radio broadcast, former President José Figueres of Costa Rica criticized the U.S. 
action and called it a paradox. The U.S. units, he said, were operating "under the 
pretext of intercepting Cubans who they imagine are going to attack Guatemala." 
Really, he continued, the fleet was serving the ruling Somozas of Nicaragua and 
the Guatemalan Government. Former President Galo Plaza of Ecuador, at Stanford 
University for the aforementioned conference of the Hispanic American Society, ex- 
pressed his dissatisfaction about the fact that the action had been taken without con- 
sulting the OAS. The Gazette de Lausanne of Switzerland believed that the inter- 
vention of the U.S. Navy would not have a favorable effect for long, if at all. The 
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Cuban revolutionaries, the paper continued, had better trumps than machine guns 
and grenades. These trumps were the social, economic, and political conditions 
in Central America, and that situation could not be met effectively by military 
measures. The New York Herald Tribune found the decision to use the Navy to 
establish this kind of sanitary cordon quite correct but stated that the crisis in re- 
lations between Cuba and several Central American countries should be brought be- 
fore the OAS for consideration. The Christian Science Monitor believed that the 
move was fundamentally desirable but urged that either token OAS participation in 
the patrolling or OAS backing by resolution should be sought. The newspaper 
stressed that no intervention was involved in the patrolling. Writing in the New 
York Times, Tad Szulc stated that most governments were not at all anxious to 
bring the case before the OAS and that there was a disposition to accept the action 
as a probably necessary stop-gap measure to cope with the immediate situation. 
He believed that there was "virtual consensus that the only useful action at this 
juncture would be to investigate these charges, using the Inter-American Peace 
Commission," and that the continuing presence of U.S. ships would not hamper 
such an investigation in any way. 











U.S. to Give Up Bases in West Indies. Despite the tense situation in the 
Caribbean, the United States agreed in London to abandon most of its five bases in 
the West Indies Federation (see WEST INDIES). It also promised to join Great 
Britain in extending economic aid to the Federation after it became independent. In 
1941, before the United States officially entered World War II, Britain had granted 
rights to the bases until the year 2040, in return for 50 used destroyers. The bases 
are located on the islands of Antigua, Jamaica, Santa Lucia, and Trinidad, and 
were currently being used for tracking on the Atlantic missile range. Much of the 
land on the bases is lying fallow, although in some instances the United States has 
permitted farmers to use the areas which had originally been intended for the re- 
habilitation to troops engaged in the North African Campaign. Chaguaramas Naval 
Base, near Port of Spain, Trinidad, would offer the most difficult problem, since 
Trinidadians wanted to locate the new capital of the West Indies Federation there. 
The base is strategically located on the Gulf of Paria, a huge natural harbor across 
the mouth of which submarine neis can be stretched. Premier Eric Williams of 
Trinidad offered to talk about joint operation of the base. On November 29 delega- 
tions from the United States, Britain, and the Federation were to begin working 
out details in a meeting on Tobago. Bases in Bermuda and the Bahamas did not 
come under the agreement, nor did the air base in British Guiana. 





Communist Influence in Latin America. Further evidence of Communist 
China's ever-increasing campaign to gain influence in Latin American affairs was 
provided by the reception given on November 18 by Communist Party chairman Mao 
Tse-tung to groups of visiting lawyers and journalists from Latin America. The 
reception was followed by a much-publicized rally in Peking on November 21, in 
honor of Ernesto ("'Che'') Guevara (see CUBA). Proof that the Chinese efforts had 
been meeting with some success was provided by reports that many of the Commu- 
nist Parties in Latin America, including those of Venezuela, Colombia, Uruguay, 
and Chile, had sided with the Chinese in the recent ideological struggle within the 
Communist bloc. In a speech before the Commonwealth Club in San Francisco, 
Lyman B. Kirkpatrick, Jr., Inspector General of the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA), outlined the strategy of the Communist movement in Latin America and its 
ties with the Cuban revolutionary government. He also emphasized the role of 
students and trade unions within the Communist master plan. In Rio de Janeiro, 
the Brazilian police confiscated 30,000 copies of The Revolutionary Task, a book 
published by the Cuban Government. Police Chief Luis Ign4cio Jacques stated that 
the book was only one aspect of Communist infiltration in Brazil carried out through 
Cuba. 
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New Officers for OAS Council. Fernando Lobo, Brazilian Ambassador to 
the OAS, and Manuel G. Escalante, OAS Ambassador from Costa Rica, were unan- 
imously elected chairman and vice-chairman of the OAS Council for one-year 
terms. Ambassador Lobo, who had represented his country in the OAS since May 
1953, would be serving his second term as Council chairman, a position he held in 
1956-57; he was the first to serve in this position twice. Ambassador Escalante 
was not only Costa Rica's representative to the OAS but also Ambassador to the 
United States. He had been the Costa Rican Ambassador in Washington since July 
1958 but had only recently taken over the position of OAS Ambassador from Sra. 
Angela Acufia de Chacé6n. 





Progress in Latin American Free Trade Area. The success of the European 
Common Market intensified the efforts of Latin American countries to regulate 
their diverse systems of trade. Fearful of the competition created by the united 
European markets and provided with know-how from the European experiment, the 
Latin American Free Trade Area, made up of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, 
Peru, Paraguay, and Uruguay, and encompassing 150 million people, continued 
preparations for initiation. The zone had been created in February when the seven 
countries signed the treaty in Montevideo, Uruguay (HAR, XIII: 132). In November, 
Peru became the fourth country to ratify the agreement, joining Argentina, Mexico, 
and Paraguay. In Brazil, Uruguay, and Chile, the treaty was still being debated 
in the legislatures. The treaty was to go into effect 30 days after it was ratified 
by three of the signatories. Bolivia, a country which had expressed interest in 
joining the agreement and had been given three months' grace to take decisive steps, 
had initiated no further action, whereas Colombia had indicated its intention to join 
the organization. 





The treaty envisioned the gradual reduction of internal duties and tariffs in 
the area, without the erection of a common external tariff, as in the European 
Common Market. Because of the small volume of trade among the member coun- 
tries, comprising only 10% to 12% of their total trade, and because of their lack of 
capital and their dissimilar internal systems and structures, the goal of a Common 
Market was relegated to the future. The work of the moment was to draw up two 
separate lists of goods produced in the area; this task was delegated to a central 
permanent committee stationed in Montevideo. Brazil submitted two lists to the 
committee in November. One contained a list of commodities already traded among 
the Latin American countries and upon which Brazil was willing to reduce tariffs; 
the second was a list of goods not yet traded but which the Brazilians believed could 
be introduced into trade among the Latin American countries. The committee would 
coordinate the first list of Brazilian goods with those submitted by other members, 
and from the items commonly mentioned, draw up a basic list of products. Each 
year the duty on these products would be reduced by all members to the extent of at 
least 8%; once on the list, the goods would not be removed. The second Brazilian 
list, termed a "national" list because it was peculiar to Brazil, would serve to 
initiate contracts with other mutually interested members, who, by comparing the 
Brazilian list with their own, would agree on a mutual reduction ina tariff. The 
intention of the treaty was that such national lists should stimulate integration. As 
they were reviewed by the committee each year, goods would gradually be trans- 
ferred to the permanent basic list and would receive a common reduction in duties 
and tariffs by all members. The first reductions were scheduled to begin on Jan- 
uary 1, 1961, but because of the failure of three members to ratify the treaty, it 
was speculated that the date would be delayed until July 1, 1961. 
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The governments of Argentina and Chile made a declaration calling for more 
advanced work on the Free Trade Area and set up a joint permanent commission 
to further their mutual interests. In it they intended to study their national indus- 
tries and decide upon a complementary exchange of goods. This commission, sub- 
ject to the authority of the permanent committee in Montevideo, represented the 
gradual methods of the Montevideo treaty, since regional integration and develop- 
ment were necessary before all the signing countries could adopt common measures. 
In their statement, the two countries invited the five other members to create sim- 
ilar bodies and thereby stimulate progress in the establishment of the trading zone. 
As in all negotiations under the treaty, the two countries would consider all raw 
materials (excluding petroleum, under previous regulation with outside countries), 
foods, and manufactured products as within the scope of their activities. The two 
countries also expressed the hope that more Latin American countries would join 
in the free trade venture. Although the principal trading countries of Latin Amer- 
ica already had taken steps to join the Free Trade Area, special clauses in the 
treaty promised temporary advantages for less developed countries and thereby 
gave them added incentive to join. 


Inter-American Conference on Labor-Management Relations. From Novem- 
ber 3 to 12 some 70 representatives of labor, industry, universities, and the gov- 
ernment from a dozen countries met in Montevideo under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization (ILO) to study labor-management relations in the 
Western Hemisphere. The conference was experimental, since it did not seek to 
reach an agreement but rather to stimulate an exchange of viewpoints on four main 
questions: the role played by government legislation as against free collective bar- 
gaining in determining working conditions; job security and dismissal and layoff 
procedures; the promotion of good relations between management and workers; and 
the role of universities in the labor relations field. 





Inter-American Meeting of Broadcasters. The annual meeting of the Inter- 
American Association of Broadcasters--known in Spanish as the Asociaci6n Inter- 
americana de Radiodifusi6én (AIR)-- was held in Santiago de Chile November 4-6. 
The body is made up of the radio and television associations in the United States, 
Canada, and every Latin American state except Bolivia and Paraguay. With ob- 
jectives similar to the Inter-American Press Association, which held its meetings 
in Bogot4 in October (HAR, XIII: 752), it works to safeguard the freedom of broad- 
casting in the Hemisphere and to promote its development. The president of AIR 
is RaGl Fontaine, of Uruguay, and the permanent seat of the association is in Mon- 
tevideo. At the November meeting, Cuba was labeled a Communist country and 
the 6,004 affiliated radio and television stations of the AIR were exhorted to organ- 
ize a campaign to destroy this threat to continental security. The Cuban news 
agency Prensa Latina was denounced as a vehicle of Communist imperialism, and 
affiliates were warned not to use its releases. 





Meeting of Officers of Federation of Working Newspapermen. The four top 
officers of the newly created Inter-American Federation of Working Newspaper- 
men's Organizations met in New York and Washington to consult on policy matters 
and on the implementation of decisions made at the organization's founding congress 
in Lima (HAR, XIII: 575). The aims of the federation are to promote trade unions 
of newspapermen, to further the economic status of newspaper employees, and to 
protect and extend freedom of the press. Co-chairmen of the federation are Luis 
Carnero Checa, of Peru, and Charles A. Perlik, Jr., of the American Newspaper 
Guild. Alberto Schtirbu, of Argentina, is secretary, and Nicholas Pentcheff, of 
the Union of Free Journalists in America, is treasurer. The officers issued a 
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statement supporting the general strike in Argentina, which had been called in pro- 
test against the presidential veto of labor bills (see ARGENTINA). A protest 
against breaches of press freedom in Argentina, as exemplified by the recent tem- 
porary suspension of La Raz6n, a Buenos Aires daily, was in preparation. Two 
seminars would be conducted within the next 18 months. One, set for the spring of 
1961, would deal with trade union matters, and the other would discuss problems 
of press freedom. 


Exchange of Scientists. The Pan American Union received a grant of $65,000 
from the National Science Foundation for the development of a cooperative program 
promoting the exchange of scientists with advanced training in the fields of mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, biology, and the basic branches of engineering. It was 
hoped that not less than five U.S. scientists would go to Latin America for six 
months and that an equal number of Latin Americans would visit and work at U.S. 
institutions. 





MEETING OF HISPANIC AMERICAN SOCIETY 


At the meeting of the Hispanic American Society at Stanford University on 
December 3, the morning session was devoted to a discussion of the economic prob- 
lems of Latin America. Felipe Herrera, president of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, defended this institution, which is scarcely a year old, against charges 
that it is an unnecessary addition to the already existing lending agencies. He as- 
serted that the new bank would cooperate with, rather than compete against, the 
older and better-established banks and funds. General William H. Draper, Jr., the 
distinguished author of the Draper Report, discussed the problems arising from the 
expropriation of utility companies in Latin America. General Draper was president 
of the Mexican Light and Power Company from 1954 to 1960. Charles F. Park, Jr., 
dean of the School of Mineral Sciences of Stanford University and a specialist in the 
mineral resources of Latin America, took up the problem presented by the expro- 
priation of ore resources in Bolivia and possible similar developments in Mexico. 
He warned that usually politicians are ignorant of the complexities of the metals in- 
dustries. 


At the luncheon, Dr. Zeferino Vaz, dean of the School of Medicine of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, spoke of the health problems of Latin America. He analyzed the 
prevalence of certain diseases to show that in many areas a U.S.-style democratic 
society will be impossible until basic living conditions are improved. 


In the afternoon session, Governor Edmund Brown of California gave an ac- 
count of the recent visit to Argentina and Brazil by the governors of 28 states. 
Galo Plaza, former President of Ecuador, described the struggle of representative 
democracy in Latin America to solve the urgent problems of an impatient people. 
Arturo Morales Carri6n, the able Under Secretary of State of Puerto Rico, ana- 
lyzed the political situation in the island and reported that the recent excitement 
had died down after the clear electoral victory of Governor Mufioz Marfn. He de- 
fended Puerto Rico's "commonwealth" status against accusations that it is merely 
a form of colonialism. 


In the discussion period, in reply to an analysis of President Frondizi's 
present weakness among the electorate, Governor Brown stated that the United 
States must support him because he is the constitutional President of Argentina 
and because we cannot be content to do nothing for three years, simply waiting to 
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see who the next President will be. Governor Brown was happy to say that, whereas 
the U.S. press reports fully any expression of animosity against the United States 
in Latin America, the visiting governors found only cordiality among the people of 
Argentina. The Governor gave an interesting account of the group's visit to Brazil; 
he remarked that the U.S. governors found it impossible to understand the Brazilian 
tax system. He reported that several men in the street approached him to com- 
plain that the tax structure was not equitable and that the higher income groups were 
not paying their share of taxation. 


In reply to a suggestion that the only reliable elements in Latin American gov- 
ernments were the armies, Galo Plaza emphasized that Latin American countries 
did not need modern armaments like jet planes when the people live in misery. If 
force is needed to ensure that governmental processes may continue normally, this 
calls for an efficient police and nothing more. 


There was general agreement that the people of both the United States and 
Latin America must study inter-American problems in an informed and analytical 
fashion. The regular reading of the Hispanic American Report was recommended 
as the best and simplest means to this end. 





Concern was expressed that President-elect Kennedy's appointment of an As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Africa indicated that in his administration Africa 
would receive priority over Latin America and that the expectations of the peoples 
to the south that the Democratic victory would mean a return to the Good Neighbor 
Policy would not be fulfilled. It was voted almost unanimously that a telegram be 
sent the President-elect along these lines. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R.H. 


Ernle Bradford. A WIND FROM THE NORTH. THE LIFE OF HENRY THE NAV- 
IGATOR. New York. Harcourt Brace. 1960. Pp. 277. $5.00. 


Prince Henry the Navigator died at Sagres on November 13, 1460. In a 
slightly pathetic attempt to revive the glories of the great age of Portuguese ex- 
plorations, Portugal has celebrated with great fanfare the fifth centennial of his 
death. The outside world has paid little attention; Bradford's biography is perhaps 
the only evidence of foreign interest in the great figure of Henry. Bradford does 
not claim to be a scholar. He is a practicing sailor, and as such he is better qual- 
ified than any bookish scholar to appreciate the achievements of Prince Henry. He 
tells the story better than does G. Renault in The Caravels of Christ (1959) or 
Elaine Sanceau in Henry the Navigator (1946). Liberal historians have debunked 
the legend of Henry's "School of Sagres."' Perhaps the most notorious case of this 





W. E. Reynolds translated under the title The Golden Age of Prince Henry the 
Navigator. Now the tide has turned completely, and Bradford treats us to a pic- 
ture of Henry as an idealist without fear and without reproach. He tells his story 
in a lively fashion, borrowing freely from Gomes Eannes de Azurara's Cronica do 
descobrimento e conquista da Guiné, which was translated first by R. Beazeley 
and E. Prestage, and later by Virginia de Castro e Almeida. 
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Joseph Nettis. A SPANISH SUMMER. New York. Ziff-Davis. 1960. Pp. 230. 
$12.50. 


Lamenting the passing of the period of beautifully illustrated manuscripts, a 
character in Shaw's Saint Joan regrets that people are now reading books instead 
of appreciating them aesthetically. Had he read, or rather gazed at this collection 
of photographs of Spanish life, he would realize that all is not yet lost. Nettis isa 
consummate photographer, whose work has appeared in Life, National Geographic, 
and Holiday. His pictures have a bitingly Spanish quality about them, and he skill- 
fully juxtaposes scenes of medieval cities, such as Santiago de Compostela, with 
rural views of villages like La Riera and excursions into the industrial slums of 
Baracaldo, the steel- making suburb of Bilbao. Let it not be thought that Nettis is 
a brainless eye; the text which accompanies the pictures is well written and satis- 
fies ordinary scholarly criteria. Many photographic albums about Spain have been 
published recently; this is one of the very best. 





Lola Verrill Cintron. GODDESS OF THE BULLRING. Indianapolis. Bobbs-Merrill. 
1960. Pp. 349. $5.00. 


This book should be studied by a sociologist or by a psychoanalyst. There is 
no clear explanation as to how the granddaughter of the American author A. Hyatt 
Verrill became "the world's greatest matadora."" Apparently her mother, who 
wrote this biography, was an American girl who went to Peru and married a Peru- 
vian. The strange mentality of the U.S.-Peruvian girl may be explained in part by 
the fact that Lima is the center of a nostalgic cult of the misnamed fiesta nacional, 
and also by that perturbing phenomenon, a lust for the blood of bullfighting. One 
manifestation of this phenomenon is Barnaby Conrad, who wrote the foreword for 
this book. The title Goddess of the Bullring is both sacrilegious and silly. The 
only consoling fact is that this odd girl has married a presumably stolid Portuguese 
and is now, we trust, safely living within the confines of domesticity. If one wishes 
to add a volume to the already abundant literature of the Black Legend, this is it. 


* * * x * * * * * * * 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS IN HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY. 


A limited number of tuition fellowships or half-time fellowships and half- 
time teaching assistantships in Hispanic American Studies are available at Stan- 
ford University. All applications, properly completed, must be received by 
February 15. The necessary forms should therefore be obtained immediately, and 
applicants should write to the Institute of Hispanic American and Luso-Brazilian 
Studies, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 





TEACHING ASSISTANTSHIPS IN SPANISH AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


Graduate students who wish to prepare for an M.A. or Ph.D. in Spanish, 
with a specialization in Hispanic American Studies, may apply for a teaching 
assistantship in Spanish. The necessary forms, which must be returned before 
February 15, should be obtained immediately from the Department of Modern 
European Languages, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 
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Material from the Hispanic American Report may not be reproduced without due acknowledgment. 





HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Hispanic American Studies program at Stanford University is an area or regional program in that 
it concerns itself with a definite area—Spain, Portugal, and Latin America—but this is a cultural rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old and well-established subject philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines. 
It may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 


The program originated in the language department: the study of a foreign area without a mastery 
of the language of that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to 
decipher a written text is involved. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, 
the use of native informants, requires a good command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and 
Latin America regularly address in Spanish or Portuguese the seminar which prepares the Hispanic Ameri- 
can Report and engage in discussion with members of the seminar. The Hispanic American Studies program 
strives to bridge the dangerous gap between the humanists and the social scientists. 


Every program must have a focus, depending on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 
peculiar interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of Latin Amer- 
ica, Spain, and Portugal today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical 
lands, but a peculiarly personalist brand, involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest are 
often accompanied in a paradoxical way by economic and social growth. The study of the political, social, and 
economic development of the area is the theme of the Hispanic American Report, the monthly publication of 
the program. The training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American 
Studies at Stanford; the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental as the continual use of a microscope 
by a biologist. Researchers are trained to write for internationally recognized publications. Those who com- 
plete satisfactorily at least a year’s work on the Report staff receive a certificate. 


Geography plays an important part in the program, since it is impossible to understand a civilization 
without knowing the geographical basis on which it rests. This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
America, which is so often described as having a “telluric” culture. Other disciplines such as economics, po- 
litical science, and anthropology contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic Amexican Studies. 
While the advanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in tx undergraduate 
program provide a background for this study. The School of Education is keenly aware o! the importance 
of the academic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 
portance of mining in the political, social, and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that School 
have been close and cordial. 


A folder describing the Hispanic American Studies program and giving the requirements 
for the degrees of A.B., A.M., and Ph.D., may be obtained by writing to Hispanic American 
Studies, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE HISPANIC AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Ronald Hilton, Campoamor, Spain, and the World 

Ronald Hilton, Four Studies in Franco-Spanish Relations 
Stanford Conference on Brazil, 1950, Conference Report 
Charles A. Gauld, Directory of Americans Interested in Brazil 


Stanford Conference on Technical Cooperation with Latin America, Conference 


Id., Text of addresses and list of participants 
Lois Deicke Martin, Bolivia in 1956 (out of print) 


Richard H. Hancock, The Role of the Bracero in the Economic and Cultural 
Development of Mexico 


Hispanic American Society Membership List 


Latin America. A volume based on the papers presented at the Stanford Conference 
on Latin America, 1959 in preparation; pre-publication price $4.00 


Hispanic American Report, Index to Vols. I-X (in preparation) 





Occasionally copies of the Report go astray because of loss in the mails or inadequate addressing. Since the Report frequently goes 
out of print, complaints about non-delivery must be received within two months of the date of publication. 
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